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Highlights of Fall 1960 


GOLDEN BOOKS 


in GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


By Winston S. CuurcHiLt and the Editors of Life. 
Abridged by Frep Cook. Life’s two-volume edition 
—published at $24.95 —has been skillfully con- 
densed for young readers in this spectacular book. 
Grades 5 to H. S. October. Net price $7.99 


THE STORY OF GEOLOGY 
Our Changing Earth Through the Ages 
By Jerome WyckorF. ‘Illustrated by Harry Mc- 
NaucHT and WILLIAM SayLes. Words and color 
pictures take young readers on a geological tour 
of planet Earth. Grades 5 to H. S 

October. Net price $4.99 
THE AMERICAN INDIAN 
By Ottver La Farce. Special Edition for Young 
Readers. The most exciting, authoritative and mag- 
nificently illustrated volume on the American Indian 
ever published for young readers. Over 400 pictures, 
most in full color. Grades 5 to H. S 

October. Net price $5.99 


THE SCIENCES OF MANKIND 
Social Scientists at Work in Meny 
Challenging Fields 
By JANE WERNER WATSON. Iiustrated in color by 
CAMPBELL GRANT. Grades 5 to 

September Net price $4.99 
THE GOLDEN BOOK OF 
CHEMISTRY EXPERIMENTS 
By Rosert Brent. Illustrated in color by Harry 
Lazarus. Grades 5 to 9. November. Net price $2.39 
DINOSAURS 
And Other Prehistoric Reptiles 


By JaNE WERNER WATSON. Illustrated by RUDOLPH 
ZALLINGER. Color pictures every page. 
Grades 3 to 8 August. Net price $3.19 


4 a 
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MATHEMATICS 

Exploring the World of Numbers and Space 

By Irvinc ApLer, Ph.D. Illustrated throughout in 

full color by Lowett HEss. grades 5 to 9 
August. Net price $3.99 


McCALL’S GOLDEN DO-IT BOOK 
Adapted by Joan Wyckorr, edited by Nan Com- 
stock. Illustrated by Witttam DucaNn. A com- 
panion volume to the best-selling MCCALL’S GIANT 
GOLDEN MAKE-IT BOOK. Grades 3 to 8 

September. Net price $3.19 


THE GOLDEN PICTURE BOOK OF 
OUR FIFTY UNITED STATES 


By EuGene and KATHERINE SHARP RACHLIS. Illus- 
trated by Harry McNaucut. Gr. 3 to 5. Aug. $1.89 
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New Titles in the "1 

. . o 

American Heritage <* - 
Junior Library 


Mor use 
Grades 5 to Jr. H. S 
DISCOVERERS OF THE NEW WORLD 


By Joser Bercer, in consultation with LAWRENCE 
. Wrotn, Librarian Emeritus, Brown University. 
Illustrated in color. August. Net price $3.79 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 
AND HIS WORLD 
Narrative by Henry Moscow, in consultation with 
Dumas MALone. Illustrated in color. 
September. Net price $3.79 


MEN OF AMERICAN SCIENCE 
AND INVENTION 


Narrative by MIcHAEL BLow, in consultation with 
Rosert P. Muttuaur, Head Curator, Science and 
Technology, The aig ae Institution. Illus- 
trated in color. November. Net price $3.79 


Two new 
Golden Beginning Readers 


Grades 1 and 2 

WHALE HUNT 
Told to JANE WERNER WATSON, by KENNETH S 
Norris. Illustrated in color by CLaupE HUMBERT. 

September. Net price $1.49 
PEAR-SHAPED HILL 
By Irvinc A. LEITNER. Illustrated in color by 
BERNICE MYERS. September. Net price $1.49 





THE GOLDEN PICTURE ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD 
in Goldencraft Library Binding 


A stimulating and authoritative beginning 6- 
volume atlas for young readers—magnificently 
illustrated in full-color on every page. Be- 
cause it is colorful, attractive and easy-to-use, 
it will appes al to young re aders in grades 3 to6 
and make “looking it up” fun, Fully indexed 

Rez ady. Net price $14.95 











For a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding write to 
Golden Press, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
Publishers of the Golden Book Encyclopedia 
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(1) Readies Pn eal (3) Sea Serpent (4) Stair (5) Heraldry (6) Cinerama 

(7) Make-up (8) Numismatics (9) Modern Art (10) Counterfeit Money (11) Calligraphy (12) Whist 

Where but in Britannica could you find 
coverage on subjects like these? 


No one questions the fact that Encyclopaedia Every “mountain and molehill” of knowledge is 
Britannica is the reference standard of the world, covered—covered more thoroughly in the Ency- 
but many don’t realize that Britannica is also clopaedia Britannica. 


filled with all the fun and interest of everyday life. Readable and easy-to-use, Britannica can give 
All the above subjects are covered in Britannica a student instant information on any aspect of 
~for the breadth of life is Britannica. thought or practice. He can gain both valuable 


It can provide the budding geneticist with the background knowledge and up-to-date informa- 
latest knowledge on the gene... provide the curi- tion on any subject. This usefulness and -broad 
ous with information about phrenology, first aid, appeal make Encyclopaedia Britannica the ideal 
even the number of muscles in an elephant’strunk! _ reference set for high school students. 
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“The reference standard of the world” 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


For materials prepared especially for teachers and librarians, write to John R. Rowe, 
Dept. 203-ED, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 











A Committee of twelve children’s 
and young adult librarians of the 
Westchester, N. Y., Library Sys- 
tem (Anne Izard, Chairman) said 
in a recent review:* 





Americ 


“The Fact-Index in each volume, 
which is the unique feature of 
Compton’s, has been as carefully 
revised as the main text with en- 
tries changed, expanded or elimi- 
nated as the need dictated. ALL 
LIBRARIANS EMPHASIZED 
THE VALUE OF THE INDEX, 


one calling it the 


‘Unabridged dictionary to 
Reference Work.’ 
Assist 
It is here that practicing librar- 
ians on busy days get clues that 
solve difficult reference — ques- 


tions.”’ 
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ending with the May issue. Single copies may be purchased 
for 50c from the Executive Secretary. 
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THE THREE 
POLICEMEN 


THE NICEST TIME OF YEAR 
Story and Pictures by ZHENYA GAY 


The author-artist’s most beautiful pictures, of 
spring, the loveliest season of all, when baby ani- 
mals first appear. Ages2to5 $2.00 


THE CANDY 

) BASKET 

Story and Pictures by 

: VALENTI ANGELO 
Little Mouse learns his lesson in a 
manner to tickle little listeners 


when he “bites off more than he 
can chew”! Ages 4to 7 $2.50 


WISHER 


By CHARLES MICHAEL DAUGHERTY 
Illustrated by James Daugherty 


Dissatisfied with being merely a cat, Wisher re- 
formed after a nightmare about being a goldfish 


that never stopped growing! Ages4to7 $2.50 





CYRANO THE CROW 
Story and Pictures by 
DON FREEMAN 
He could imitate almost any 
bird, but when he was on 
TV he forgot how to caw 
like a crow! 

Ages 4to8 $2.75 


THE MAGIC JEWEL ie 
By RODERICH THUN 
Illustrated by Edith Kiem 


Peter journeys from Central Europe to India to 
restore a lost magic gem to the princess who owns 
it. Magnificent full color. Ages 5 to 8 $2.75 


THE VERY SPECIAL BADGERS: 
A Tale of Magic from Japan 


= 
i By CLAUS STAMM 


a ; pointed wit, robust humor, and spirited 


Illustrated by Kazue Mizumura 
A deft retelling of an old tale, full of 


ad Japanese drawings. Ages6to10 $2.25 











O 





THE LITTLE DARK-HOUSE THE T: 
Written and Illustrated by Story anc 
EDYTHE RECORDS WARNER by WILI 


Two young boys go ice fishing with their gagOn a fal 
father in northern Minnesota and learn apusy and 
nature and conservation. Ages 6 to 10 e = 
hings bes 












































THE WORLD 

IN A CITY BLOCK 
Story and Pictures by 
NATALIE HALL 

When his brother went to sea, 
took over the family bakery 4 
and found a good part of the 
right at home. Ages 6 to 10 § 





TOPPER AND THE GIANTS 
Story and Pictures by 
ELIZABETH MONATH 

Matt and his dachshund rescue a friendly g 


imprisoned in a mountain cave. Crisp draw 
with droll humor, Ages 6to10 § 


aerate 
sel ie 


DESEE 
By ELI 
Illustra 
Exciting 
“family’ 
and a p 







CANDY FLOSS 

By RUMER GODDEN 
Illustrated by 
Adrienne Adams 
A tiny doll is stolen from 


the Fair and her owner loses LY ae 
his “luck.” But all ends hap- KZ (ry! 
pily in this beguiling tale. Z 

Ages 7to10 $2.50 Kean a) 
BECKY’S BIRTHDAY 
Story and Pictures in full color by 
TASHA TUDOR 
A glorious summer day on an old-fashioned ff 


FRIEN 
& Written 
HILDA 
There is 
of Mon’ 
of four 






THE | 
By CAI 
Illustra 
An asso 


with a real surprise at the end of the picnic SUP for the 
on the river bank. Ages 8 to 11 SM and foil 
THE YEAR WOR 


OF THE CHRISTMAS DRAGON AN 
By RUTH SAWYER llustre 
Illustrated by Hugh Troy In spite 


How a Chinese dragon who flew to Mexic0®™ two bo; 
turies ago became a traditional part of fi standin, 
Christmas in modern Mexico. Ages 8 to 12 $% 





Send for free 146-page illustrated catalogue + THE VIKING PRE® Madi: 



















E THE THREE POLICEMEN 
Story and Pictures in four colors 
by WILLIAM PENE DU BOIS 
heir ga@On a fabulous island where everyone was so 
earn agpusy and happy they never did anything wrong, 
» 10 e police had no work to do—until mysterious 
hings began to happen! Ages 8 to12 $3.00 
K LSS ¥ Rasmus 


AND THE VAGABOND 


By ASTRID LINDGREN 
Illustrated by Eric Palmquist 
International Hans Christian 


O sea, 
ikery 


. br Andersen Medal. A runaway 
, * orphan joins a tramp. 
; Aa ee Ages 8 to 12 $2.75 
RIG a Be 
DESERT DAN 
ondly g@ By ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 
oT Illustrated by Harper Johnson 
) 


Exciting adventures of an old prospector and his 
“family” of animals—four burros, a rooster, 
and a part-coyote dog. Ages 8 to 12 $2.50 


#@) FRIENDLY GABLES 

<4 Written and Illustrated by 

a4 HILDA VAN STOCKUM 

There is never a dull moment with the Mitchells 
e® of Montreal now that twin brothers make a total 
Lf of four boys and four girls, Ages9to12 $2.75 





| THE BIG SPLASH 

| By CAROL KENDALL 

Illustrated by Lilian Obligado 

An assortment of ingenious children raise funds 


for the town hospital, build a prize-winning float, 
and foil a villain. Ages 9to12 $3.00 


ioned fa 
nic SUp% 
11 $y 


on | WORLD SONG 

By ANN NOLAN CLARK 

Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 
aa In spite of the barrier of language and custom, 
oa two boys become friends through a shared under- 
. " of Standing of birds. Ages 10 to 13 $2.75 
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PRE® Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 




















NEW WORLDS THROUGH 
THE MICROSCOPE 
Text and Photographs by ROBERT DISRAELI 


Excellent photographs reveal the hidden marvels 
found in nature. A new and revised edition of 
Seeing the Unseen. Ages Jr. H.S. Up $3.50 


INDIA’S CHILDREN 

By BANI SHORTER 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 
Typical ways of life in many re- 
gions, viewed with rare insight. 
Ages Jr. H. S. Up $3.00 


THUNDERSTORM . ee 

By THELMA HARRINGTON BELL 

Illustrated by Corydon Bell 

Thunder, lightning, heavy rain, and the drop in 

temperature—all are described and explained in 
is fascinating account, H.S. Age $3.00 


THE ROMANCE OF WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES 
By KEITH 
GORDON IRWIN 
Illus. by Johannes Troyer 
A) The story of the two 
; basic systems, English 

and French (metric) 
from their early ori- 
gins to the present. 

H. S. Age $3.50 
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SCIENCE PUZZLERS 
By MARTIN GARDNER 
Illustrated by 
Anthony Ravielli 
Experiments and tricks with 
clear explanations and fasci- 
nating diagrams. fies: 
Ages Jr.H.S.Up $2.00 7 


WILLIAM BLAKE 
By JAMES DAUGHERTY 
Reproductions of William Blake drawings 


An appreciative biography of one artist by an- 
other. A sensitive interpretation of Blake’s work 
for young people today. H.S. Age $3.00 


THE FIRST 3000 YEARS: 

Ancient Civilizations of the Tigris, 
Euphrates, and Nile River Valleys, 
and the Mediterranean Sea. Writtes 
and Illustrated by C. B, FALLS 

A segment of “background” history 
written with gusto. H.S.Age $6.00 


THE SPIRITUAL EDUCATION OF 
OUR CHILDREN 
By JESSIE ORTON JONES 


Inspiration and encouragement for helping chil- 
dren to a feeling of belonging in the: spiritual 
world as well as in the temporal. Adults $2.50 
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THIS FALL McKAY HELPS YOU TO 


Kindle Young Imaginations 


Imagine what would happen... 


IF EVERYBODY DID 


By JO ANN STOVER. Illustrated by the author. What would hap- 
pen if everybody spilled tacks? Made tracks? Dropped a cup? Stayed 
up? Gleefully imaginative drawings show the comical results. 





jp o Ages 5-8. $2.95* 


*Side sewn 
All books cloth bound 
DAVID McKAY COMPANY, 
INC, 
119 West 40th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Imagine a hospital ship in Space 


STAR SURGEON 


By ALAN E. NOURSE. Born on a planet of a distant star, Dal 
Timgar is the first son of an alien race to become a qualified physi- 
cian of Hospital Earth. Science fiction at its best. Teens. $2.95 


Imagine dressing up too often 


MARY CHANGES HER CLOTHES 


By ELLIE SIMMONS. Illustrated by the author. A gay, amusing 
story about a little girl who loved to dress up. Printed on pink paper 
with delightful pictures on every page. Ages 6-8. $2.50 


Imagine such a basketball team 


TOO MANY FORWARDS 


By WILFRED McCORMICK. An exciting basketball story — the 
latest in the highly recommended Coach Rocky McCune series of 
school sports stories. Teens. $3.00 


Imagine friends as rivals 


STRANGER IN THE BACKFIELD 
By WILFRED McCORMICK. The popular Bronc Burnett faces a 


serious problem when he is pitted against his best friend for a chance 
to play in the all-star football classic. Ages 10-14. $3.00 


Imagine a ghost in kilts 


GHOST IN THE CASTLE 


By WILLIAM MacKELLAR. Illustrated by Richard Bennett. Past 
and present are excitingly interwoven in this story about young 
Angus Campbell’s adventures with the strange Mr. MacSpurtle of 
Craigie Castle. Ages 8-12. $2.75 


Imagine the Christmas stable 


DECK THE STABLE 


By IVY O. EASTWICK. Illustrated in color by Nora S. Unwin. An 
enchanting Christmas Eve tale, told in singing rhyme, and charm- 
ing pictures of children and animals preparing the stable for the 
Holy Birth. Ages 7-10. $2.75* 


Imagine Marilda class president 


MARILDA AND THE BIRD OF TIME 


By ESTHER W. BATES. Illustrated by Gustav Schrotter. Marilda 
begins to grow up in this lively new story by the author of Marilda’s 
House and Marilda and the Witness Tree. Ages 12-14. $3.00 
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DARING YOUNG MEN IN THE 
FLYING MACHINES 

By HELEN Or os. Stirring accounts, based on 
contemporary reports, of 9 pioneer overwater 
flights that made aviation history. Illustrated 
with photos and maps. Ages 12 up. Sept., $3.25 


SHAKESPEARE IN HIS TIME 

By Ivor Brown. A detailed picture of the age 

that produced Shakespeare and his plays, by a 

British scholar and dramatic critic. Illustrated 

with photos, drawings and maps. All ages. 
Sept., $4.50 


STOP, LOOK AND LAUGH 

Edited by WILLIAM B. CoaTEs. This anthology 

of humorous stories for young adults offers the 

best of Thurber, Shulman, Kerr, Schramm, and 

others. Drawings by Alan Moyler. Teen-age. 
Sept., $2.95 


NATOTO 

By Lucitte Mutcany. A Pre-Columbian Indian 
community of the Southwest is the background 
for this unusual novel for older girls. Sept., $2.95 
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Drawing by PEGGY FORTNL 


TOO MANY GIRLS 

By MoLLy Cone. Four sisters are too many fo! 
Charlie, who runs away, but returns with a doj 
that complicates the lives of all. Illustrations by 
Ezra Jack Keats. Ages 7-10. Sept., $2.9! 


THE BUFFALO ROBE 

Written and illustrated by GarpELL DaNnc 
CHRISTENSEN. The adventures of the Indian boy 
hero of Buffalo Kill, as he hunts for the hide 
on which he will record his deeds as a warrior 
Ages 8-11. Sept., $2.95 


WELSH LEGENDARY TALES 

Told by ELISABETH SHEPPARD-JONES. A collec 
tion of 41 Welsh legends and folk and fair; 
tales, many of them not previously available ir 
English. Illustrated in four colors and black 
and white by Paul Hogarth. All ages. Sept., $3.5( 





ROBERT BRUCE 
By WILLIAM CROFT 
DICKINSON 


BERNADETTE 

By G. B. STERN 
JOSEPH LISTER 
By ELIZABETH JENKINS 
EDMUND KEAN 
By W. MacQuEEN-PoPE 


Ages 8-12. October. Each, $2.95 


NEW 

NELSON 
PICTURE 
BIOGRAPHIES 
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4 new Allabout Books 








Ea “Dramatic, informational presentation of 
scientific subjects written by outstanding authori- 
ties in their fields.” — INSTRUCTOR MAGAZINE 
Oct., $1.95 each 
All About The Planets 
By Patricia Lauer. Illus. by Arthur Renshaw. 
(A33) 


4. for boys and girls 


All About Fish 

Written and illustrated by Cart Burcer. (A34 
All About Undersea Exploration 

By Rutu Brinvze. Photographs. 

All About Great Medical Discoveries 
By Davin Dtertz. Illustrated by Ernest Kuri 
Barth. (A36 


(A35 


Easy-To-Read Books 


ale These books for graduates of BEGINNER 
Books are just as much fun to read, too. Simple 
words and simple sentences tell exciting stories 
or offer exciting facts. Most third graders are 
able to read them, and older brothers and sisters 
like them too. Illustrated. $1.95 each 
The Story of The Atom 

By Mae and Ira FreEEMAN. Illustrated by René 
Martin. (B14) 
Hurricanes, Tornadoes, and Blizzards 

By Katuryn Hirte. Illus. by Jean Zallinger. (B15) 


Landmark Books 


a “Offer adequate proof that fact can be more 
dramatic and absorbing than fiction.” — Millicent 
Taylor, Education Editor, THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR. Illustrated with maps and drawings. 
Sept., $1.95 each 
Heroines of The Early West 
By Nancy Wison Ross. Illustrated by Paul 
Galdone. (91) 
The Alaska Gold Rush 
By May McNEenr. Illustrated by Lynd Ward. 
The Golden Age of Railroads (92) 
By Stewart H. Horsrook. Illustrated by Ernest 
Richardson. (93) 


. new Legacy Books 





a Exciting new versions of the great and en- 
during myths, legends and folk tales of long ago, 
retold by famous storytellers of today. Illustrated 
in color. Ages 9-12. Sept., $1.50 each 
Medusa’s Head 

By Jay WixuiaMs. Illus. by Steele Savage. (Y11) 
The Song of Roland 

By ELeaNor C ark. Illustrated by Leonard E. 
Fisher. (Y12) 


Satellites In Outer Space 

By Isaac Asimov. Illus. by John Polgreen. (B16 
Everything Happens To Stuey 

By Liv1an Moore. Illus. by Mary Stevens. (B17 
Champ, Gallant Collie 

By Patricia Lavuser. Illustrated by Leonard 
Shortall. (B18 
It’s A Holiday — Here’s Why 

By ANN McGovern. Illustrated by Dagmar 
Wilson. (B19 


From Pearl Harbor To Okinawa 
By Bruce BLIVEN, Jr. Photos and maps. (94 


The Story of Australia 
By A. Grove Day. Illus. by W. R. Lohse. (W44 


Captain Cortes Conquers Mexico 
By WiiuiaM Jounson. Illus. by Jose Cisneros 


(w45)f 


Florence Nightingale 
By Rutu Fox Hume. Illustrated by Rober 
Frankenberg. ( W46 


The Adventures of Hercules 

By Ciirton FapiMan. Illustrated by Louis 
Glanzman. ( Y13) 
Sindbad The Sailor 

By NATHANIEL BENCHLEY. Illustrated by Tom 
O'Sullivan. (YM4 
William Tell 

By KATHARINE SCHERMAN. Illustrated by 
Georges Schreiber. (Y15) 





Elephant Boy of Burma 

By Rosert Harry, Sr. A Burmese boy struggles 
to prove himself by mastering an unruly young 
elephant. Illustrated by Matthew Kalmenoff. 
Ages 8-12. $2.95 







RANDOM HOUSE, 457 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22 


Dwarf Long Nose 

By WitHELM Havrr. Translated by Doris Orgel 
Introduction by Phyllis McGinley. First English 
translation of a beloved German fairy tale. With 
beautiful two-color wash drawings by Maurice 
Sendak (who illustrated A Hole is To Dig). 









August, $2.95 
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Maya 
LAND OF THE TURKEY 
AND THE DEER 


VICTOR W. VON HAGEN 


Illustrated by Alberto Beltran. The 
culture, history, and daily life of the 
Maya brought dramatically alive in 
text and pictures. 


Grades 6 up. $2.95 


The Mound Builders 
WILLIAM E. SCHEELE 


The Director of the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Natural History describes 
the way of life of the prehistoric 
North American mound builders, 
emphasizing the remarkable culture 
of the Hopewell Indians of the Ohio 
valley. Profusely illustrated by the 
author. Grades 5-8. $2.50 


Paper 
JEROME S. MEYER 


The. making of paper and paper 
products, from its early invention to 
the present day. Illustrated with 
photographs. GradesS up. $3.00 


Bound in cloth 


Important 


new books 


about our 


world 


Land of 
the Pharaohs 
LEONARD COTTRELL 


Illustrated by. Richard M. Powers. 
A vivid re-creation of the culture of 
ancient Egypt during the reign of 
Tutankhamen, by an outstanding 
writer on archaeology. 

Grades 6up. $2.95 


High Timber 


THE STORY OF 
AMERICAN FORESTRY 


CHARLES COOMBS 


The historic use of forest products, 
and ‘modern developments in the 
harvesting and conservation of trees. 
Eighty-four photographs. 

Grades 6 up. $4.95 


Meadows in the Sea 
ALIDA MALKUS 


Illustrated by Margaret Cosgrove. A 
clear, well-written introduction to 
the fascinating world of plankton. 
Many illustrations in black and 
white; two double spreads in full 
color. Grades 5-8. $2.75 


D> send for complete catalog 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Office: 119 West 57th Street, New York 19 
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TIP AND DIP 
By SUZANNE GLEAVES 
and LAEL WERTENBAKER 
Pictures in two colors by Adrienne 
Adams. All the magic of tree-climbing 
— the fun, the scariness of height and 
distance, and the coziness of a tree 
house — are recaptured in words that 
a beginner can easily read. The story 
is exciting, the pictures imaginative, 
the type large. An Easy-to-Read book. 
Grades K-2. $2.95 






































THE WISHING POOL 

By MUNRO LEAF 

Two-color line drawings by the author. 
Three children have funny adventures 
when their wishes come true in these 
stories told with Munro Leaf’s verve 
and humor. The simple vocabulary, 
easy, rhythmic style, and large type 
make a book boys and girls find per- 
fect for reading to themselves. An Easy- 
to-Read book. Grades K-2. $2.75 


THE GOLDEN LYNX 

and Other Tales 
Selected by AUGUSTA BAKER 
Illustrations by Johannes Troyer. “Once 
upon a time” stories from Europe and 
Asia that have captivated children, se- 
lected by Augusta Baker, who is Super- 
visor of Storytelling at the New York 
Public Library. Grades 4-6. $3.00 


THE LAND AND PEOPLE 

OF PORTUGAL 
By RAYMOND WOHLRABE 
and WERNER KRUSCH 
Illustrated with photographs. In a book 
brimful of color and adventure, the au- 
thors have painted a portrait of sunny 
little Portugal—her friendly people, 
her geography, industries, varied cul- 
ture and fascinating history. Portraits 
of the Nations Series. Grades 7-9. $2.95 


SELECTED NEW BOOKS 
FALL 1960 





An Important New Series——\ 








SI; 








PAINTED ROCK TO PRINTED PAGE 


By FRANCES ROGERS 

Twenty-eight pages of line drawings 
by the author. An exciting history of 
graphic communication from cave paint- 
ing and carving, through hieroglyphics, 
lettering and writing to moveable type 
and modern printing. Grades 6-9. $3.50 


WHEELS: From Ox Carts to 
Sports Cars 


By ALICE FLEMING 

Illustrated by Gustav Schrotter. Char- 
iots, ox carts and coaches roll across 
the pages of this history of wheeled 
vehicles, followed by bicycles, trains, 
automobiles and airplanes. The part 
each form of wheeled transportation 
has played in the development of civili- 
zation is accurately and dramatically set 
forth. Grades 7-9. $3.75 


KEYS TO THE CITIES 
The distinctive personality, cultural 
and economic importance, and his- 
torical background of major cities 
here and abroad are portrayed in 
this unique new series of books de- 
signed and written for fourth through 
sixth grade readers. Each book in- 
cludes twenty-four photographs 
spaced through the text, a map and 
an index. $2.75 each 
THE KEY TO NEW YORK 

By Alice Fleming 
THE KEY TO LONDON 

By Alicia Street 

THE KEY TO PHILADELPHIA 
By Dorothy Loder 


THE KEY TO PARIS 


By Marjory Stoneman Douglas 














Send for free 1960 catalogs of books for 
(1) elementary and junior high, (2) high 
school. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 

E. Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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BACK TO SCHOOL with ta 
“bell-ringer” juveniles from BROADMAN  ; mt EPPER 


y 









SE 
125 
of 
nt- 
ics, 
ype : 
50 NEW this fall... 
THE CHILI PEPPER CHILDREN 
by Oren Arnold 
Raising and selling chili peppers is a family affair 
wi with the delightful Mexican family in this story. 
led Their ingenuity and resourcefulness bring a hig 
le surprise at fiesta time. Illustrated by Carol Critch- 
oe: field. Ages 7-10. $2.50 
art 
“li. BLACK JUPITER 
set by Mary Katherine MacDougall 
The story of a beautiful black colt and of the 
— people who loved him. Filled with excitement, sus- 


pense, and a vast amount of accurate, scientific in- 
formation about copper mining. Illustrated by 
William Moyers. Ages 9-12. $2.75 


LANDI OF TERREBONNE BAYOU 
a by Ella Mae Charlton 


Through Landi’s dreams and problems and needs, 
Pa this book gives a clear picture of southern Louisiana 
2a bayou people—their family and community life. 
It’s the warmhearted story of a girl who found her 
| way to God. Illustrated by Ray Campbell. Ages 9-13. 
| $2.75 Order from 


your jobber 





And don’t overlook these top-rated favorites .. . 
| EYES FOR CHICO, by Mary Coxhead $2.75 B A 
MOUNTAINTOP SUMMER, by Eleanor Noyes ROADMAN 
| Johnson $2.50 PRESS 





| TRAIL TO OKLAHOMA, by Jim Booker $2.95 
= STEP TO AMERICA, by Elizabeth B. Nashville 3, 
| 1itmore $2.75 ; 
| HER OWN WAY, by Helen Monsell $2.00 ae 
s | YEOMAN OF KENT, by Saxon Rowe Carver $2.00 
re THE TELEGRAPH BOY, by Augusta Stevenson $2.00 
or 
high 
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Built to take it... ‘most anywhere 
GAYLORD 
Urility 


BOOK TRUCK 


Shelves easy to reach. Lower shelf 
a full 15/2” from floor. No stooping. 


Extra sized 4” wheels move over 
sills and up ramps at the slight- 
est touch. 


Load it with books or supplies — this sturdy truck moves 
smoothly and noiselessly with the slightest touch. You'll 
like the quiet shelves, protected underneath by “noise M 
dampeners”, and the comfortable curved handles that M 


All wheels swivel for easy handling give you clearance from the load. Ame 
in cramped aisles and around tight 


éatunes. The Gaylord No. 42 — 2 shelf Book Truck is of all welded Adm 
steel construction for longer, more useful life. It moves Nj 
easily on ball bearing, swivel type casters with four inch Seco 
wheels. The harmonizing Desert Sand color with infra M 
baked finish stays new looking. Jo 





A versatile book truck at a budget appealing price. 
Shipped assembled, ready to use. 


Curved handles offset so hands clear : ; Ay 
books when top shelf is filled. Transportation charges paid. O 


Please write for complete information. Ay 


LIBRARY SUPPLUES | Gaylord Bros., Inc. Ay 


% SYRACUSE, N. Y. Nati 
STOCKTON, CALIF. Mat! 
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National Conferences 


The conferences highlighted in this 
Calendar are those which are not li- 
brary sponsored but at which AASL 
is officially represented. 
Department of Rural Education 
October 7-12. Louisville, 
Thelma Sloan, local chairman. 

National Council of Teachers of English 
November 24-26. Chicago, Illinois. Jean 
Nelson, local chairman. 

National Council for the Social Studies 
November 24-26. Boston, Mass. Kay 
Trickey, local chairman. 

National Association of Secondary School 

Principals 
February 11-15, 1961. Detroit, Michigan. 
Dortha Dawson, local chairman. 

American Association of School 

Administrators 
February 25-26, 1961. San Francisco, 
California. Geraldine Ferring, local 
chairman. 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum 

Development 
March 12-16, 1961. Chicago, Illinois. 
Elizabeth Vogenthaler, local chairman. 

American Association of School 

Administrators 
March 11-14, 1961. St. Louis, Missouri. 
Frances Lynch, local chairman. 

Department of Elementary School Principals 
March 17-22, 1961. Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. Rosemary Webber, local chair- 
man. 

National Science Teachers Association 
March 25-29, 1961. Chicago, Illinois. 
Margaret Winger, local chairman. 

American Association of School 

Administrators 
March 25-28, 1961. Philadelphia, Penn. 
Nick Stevens, local chairman. 

Secondary Education Board 
March 3-5, 1961. New York City. 

John Park, representative. 

Association Childhood Education 

International 
April 2-7, 1961. Omaha, Nebraska. Helen 
Oeschger, local chairman. 

National Catholic Education Association 
April 4-7, 1961. Atlantic City, New Jer- 

sey. Sister Jane Marie, local chairman. 

Catholic Library Association 
April 4-7, 1961. St. Louis, Missouri. 
Sister Jane Marie, local chairman. 

National Council of Teachers of 

Mathematics 
April 5-8, 1961. 


Kentucky. 


Chicago, Illinois. 
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FRONTIERS OF 
AMERICA Books 


by Edith M 

















Reading Level 3 Interest Level 3-8 


ESPECIALLY REMEDIAL! 7 exciting, fac- 
tual books, each combining HIGH 
INTEREST levels with LOW READ- 
ING levels. Advanced 2nd and 3rd 
graders will revel in applying their new 
found skills! Each 128 pages, illustrated. 
Reinforced cloth binding, $1.88 each, 
net, postpaid. 


EXPLORERS IN A NEW WORLD 
HEROES OF THE WESTERN 
OUTPOSTS 

HUNTERS BLAZE THE TRAILS 
LOG FORT ADVENTURES 

MEN ON IRON HORSES 
SETTLERS ON A STRANGE SHORE 
STEAMBOATS TO THE WEST 


Valuable, full-color Picto- 

§ rial Poster Map of YOUR 

i state when you order the 

complete series. 

¥ Md ’ ) ’ ‘ ’ 

Childrens Press, Ine: 
The Childrens Books 


with Built-In 
Creative Enjoyment 











Jackson & Racin 


Chicago 7, Illinois 


[-] Send complete series of 7 titles, 
postpaid. 





Include free Pictorial Poster 

Map. Offer expires Dec. 31. $13.16 
(_] Send individual titles circled below, 

pompeel, MT.......... $1.88 each. 
Steamboats © Hunters ® Log Fort 
Explorers © Settlers © Iron Horses 

Western Outposts 

(_] 30-day examination privilege 


{_] Bill me [_} 1 enclose $___— 
All prices net to schools and libraries. 

ee nee 
a Oa eee 


City, Zone, State. 





& ete 











—and give your young 
subscribers a wonderful time — 
with the 


ame Misty’s Co 
Contest 


Inspired by Marguerite Henry 


















Because Marguerite Henry’s Misty was made a member of the A.L.A. 
in 1949, and since Misty’s beautiful fawn-colored colt was born right 
in the middle of this year’s National Library Week, it seemed only 
reasonable that the young library subscribers who have made Misty 
of Chincoteague one of their all-time favorite stories should have a 
voice in naming her handsome young son. 


But — tempering our enthusiasm for this idea was the prospect of total 
inundation if Misty’s thousands of admirers should all write to us — 


So — we'd like you —the public, branch, and school librarians in the 
50 States and Canada — to participate by conducting a NAME MISTY’S 
COLT contest with the young patrons of your library. 


Here’s an exciting project that’s sure to be popular with boys and girls. 
And it may be the means of winning $1,000 in cash for the purchase 
of books for your library. 


If you haven't already requested full information, rules, and materials for 
entering this contest write us today. Simply say ‘Send me the NAME MISTY’S 
COLT contest kit.” We'll rush it to you at once. But hurry! Contest closes right 
after Book Week. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
Library Department, P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Illinois 
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The annual report of the executive 


secretary is concerned chiefly with 
the work of the office and activities in 
the field and only briefly with the 
AASL program and committee activi- 
ties, even though each aspect of the 
program affects to some extent the 
work of the office. 

In the standards implementation 
program, the executive secretary as- 
sisted in the preparation and mailing 
of materials to state standards repre- 
sentatives, to states with pilot pro- 
grams and to many other meetings on 
the standards; was responsible for 
shipping some 37,000 copies of the 
promotional leaflet, 12,000 of the Feb- 
ruary 1960 ALA Bulletin reprint and 
nearly 400 complimentary copies of 
the Standards publication; worked 
with the plans for the press luncheon 
and served as a speaker on the stand- 
ards for six programs from Roanoke 
to Honolulu. 

The next largest volume of work in- 
cluding correspondence and _ ship- 
ments was with the professional re- 
lations program. Exhibits were sent 
to eleven national professional asso- 
ciation conferences; help was given in 
making initial contacts, programming 
and other aspects of this important 
activity. 

Assistance was given with regard 
to NEA affiliation, Grolier-Americana 
Scholarship Awards, Stern Family 
Fund Magazine Project; travel re- 
ports were prepared; communications 
were sent to the Board, to 140 com- 
mittee members, and to city and state 
school library supervisors. In addi- 
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REPORT FROM YOUR 






Executive Secretary 


ELEANOR E. AHLERS 





tion to the general mailings, 2,655 in- 
dividual letters were dictated and 
2,901 requests for materials were 
filled. All of this was done with the 
help of one secretary and a part-time 
college student. 

Because of the extra work on the 
standards, nine invitations for travel 
(seven of them for speaking engage- 
ments) were declined in the fall and 
three in the spring. Thirty-seven 
working days in addition to vacation 
were spent away from the office, or 
16% of the time as compared with 
23 in 1958-59. Also, nineteen Satur- 
days and Sundays were spent either 
attending conferences or traveling to 
and from them. Your executive sec- 
retary was a speaker in Ohio, Arkan- 
sas, Colorado, Oregon, Washington, 
Hawaii, Arizona, Virginia, Maryland, 
Indiana and Illinois. She served as 
one of four speakers on a panel at 
the annual conference of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals; explained the standards im- 
plementation program at the meeting 
of the Joint ALA-ABPC Committee on 
Reading Development in New York; 
attended the three-day institute on 
school libraries at the University of 
Chicago; participated in the October 
meeting of the National Organizations 
Round Table at Arden House in New 
York; had numerous individual con- 
ferences with NEA executive secre- 
taries in Washington. 

Again this year there was little time 
for serious writing. Special articles 
were prepared for the High School 
Journal of November, the November 
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NASSP Bulletin, and the reprint of 
the November supplement of The In- 
structor. Articles based on speeches 
were published in Illinois Libraries, 
Montana Libraries, and the Ohio Li- 
brary Association Bulletin. 

AASL has grown in professional 
stature during the nine years of its 
existence as a separate division of 
ALA. Membership is increasing and 
has passed the 5,000 mark. AASL is 
recognized as a national group that 
speaks effectively for the school li- 
brary profession. Now that NEA de- 
partmental status has been voted, it 
will become an even stronger group. 
The new standards have given an 
impetus to the growth and develop- 
ment of school libraries and brought 
an awareness of their place in the 
total educational picture to an extent 
that is gratifying from the national 
Vv iewpoint. Each of you has a respon- 
sibility in your building, in your 





school district, in your county, in your 
state and at the national level to assist 
in using and interpreting the stand- 
ards. Each has also the responsibility 
not only to bring new members into 
ALA and AASL but also to stimulate 
membership in NEA. 

The rewards of a job that seems 
overwhelming at times are many. 
Chief of these is the professional 
stimulation received by working with 
the fine Boards of Directors and the 
presidents with whom the executive 
secretary has been privileged to serve 
— Mary ‘Gaver, Elenora Alexander and 
Esther Burrin — all of whom have pro- 
vided strong leadership for AASL. 
Under the guidance of Elizabeth Wil- 
liams, next year should be a banner 
year for school librarians and their 
professional associations. 


Pay NEA dues 
separately from ALA dues 
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MORROW JUNIOR BOOKS 


DRUMS, RATTLES, 


_———- +~=s§ WILLIAM MORROW & CO., 425 Park Avenue South, New York 16 — 





AND BELLS 


Written and illustrated by 
LARRY KETTELKAMP 


This beautifully designed book 
tells about percussion instru- 
ments and gives simple 
instructions for making and 
playing them. “An excellent 
hobby book that belongs at 
home and in school, and may 
well be used as part of the 
music and crafts curriculum.” 


— Virginia Kirkus. 


Cloth. Ages 8-12. $2.75 
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SOSSS 


Greetings to members of AASL on 
the eve of significant developments 
for its future growth and achieve- 
ment. At the annual conference in 
Los Angeles, June 30, 1960, the Na- 
tional Education Association voted 
departmental status to the AASL. 
School librarians hail this action as 
an exciting step into new and more 
meaningful areas of collaboration 
with their fellow educators. By this 
action channels for communication 
have been provided within the NEA 
structure and mutual benefits to both 
groups should derive from this _alli- 
ance. AASL will continue as a di- 
vision of ALA with headquarters re- 
maining in Chicago. For the present, 
it will be necessary to pay dues sep- 
arately in order to participate in both 
professional organizations. 

We are indebted to Lillian Batche- 
lor and her committee for the many 
hours of devoted service which re- 
sulted in the successful culmination 
of this project. We shall need a con- 
tinuing alert committee to meet in 
Washington, D.C. with the NEA re- 
presentatives and our Executive Sec- 
retary, Eleanor Ahlers, on the admin- 
istrative details of the new organiza- 
tion and an effective program within 
the NEA structure. We welcome the 
active participation of all AASL mem- 
conferences. We are pledged to cam- 
paign actively to urge all school li- 
brarians to join both AASL and NEA 
and to participate in their cooperative 
activities. 

As we review the traditions that 
have been established in the past few 
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years since AASL was founded and 
evaluate the many and varied accom- 
plishments, we recognize even more 
clearly our responsibility for carrying 
on the splendid programs already un- 
derway. 

Furthermore, an aggressive, forward 
looking program on elementary li- 
braries is of primary importance in the 
fast developing national scene. We 
need to give further consideration to 
the alliance between TV and books, 
and to find better ways to make the 
two mutually helpful. We need to 
plan for recruitment to meet the 
growing needs for school librarians as 
the program of quality education and 
individual reading and research make 
increasing demands on our library re- 
sources. We should continue to inter- 
pret our school library program 
(standards) for the lay citizens, for 
school personnel, and for librarians in 
all types of libraries. 

With the interest and cooperation 
of each member of AASL we can 
carry on a successful program. 


FLASH! 


American Library Association has 
been granted $100,000 for use by 
AASL for implementation of the 
school library standards. This grant 
was given by the Council on Library 
Resources and the announcement was 
made by Verner W. Clapp. Further 
details will be given in the January 
issue. 
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Abraham Lincoln 


Courageous Leader 


By Lillian Bragdon; iliustrated by Ed- 
ward Shenton. Young readers will en- 
joy this account of Lincoln’s boyhood, 
his young manhood, his years as a 
lawyer, and his years as president of 
the United States. Another fine 
Makers of America book about an out- 
standing statesman. 


Ages 8-12 
128 pages 


Grades IV-VIl 
Cloth, $1.75 


Apprentice to Liberty 
By Mary Virginia Fox; illustrated by 
Mel Silverman. Jean Girard learns that 
liberty can be more than just a dream. 
He helps Bartholdi work on the 
Statue of Liberty then comes to 
America for the dedication of the 
statue in the land of democracy. 


Grades V-Vill 
Cloth, $3 


Ages 9 up 
160 pages 


Dangerous Flight 
By Elsa Pedersen; illustrated by Anthony 
D’Adamo. This is an exciting account 
of the purchase of Alaska, formerly 
a Russian colony, by the U. S. By 
the author of Victory at Bear Cove. 


Grades V-X 
Cloth, $3 


Ages 11 up 
224 pages 


The Right Play for You 


By Bernice Wells Carlson; illustrated by 
Georgette Boris. A collection of 20 
original plays for holidays, camping 
situations, and school assemblies .. . 
fun to give, fun to see. 


Grades IV-IX 
Cloth, $2.50; Paper $1.60 


Ages 8 up 
160 pages 


Small Pets from 
Woods and Fields 


Written and illustrated by Margaret W. 
Buck. A book for the young natural- 
ist who wants to catch and keep 
woods creatures indoors for observa- 
tion or just for the fun of having 
pets. 


Grades Il1-IX 
Cloth, $3; Paper, $1.75 


All ages 
72 pages 


Good Old Archibald 


By Ethelyn Parkinson; illustrated by Mary 
Stevens. A rollicking story about 
Archibald Brewster, who helped the 
Brookfield Bumblebees beat the Law- 
son Lions at baseball. 


Ages 8-12 Grades [V-VI 
Cloth, $3 


160 pages 





A bingdon Press 
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School Library Action 
in the Nation’s Capitol 


When the ALA met in Washington, 
D. C., in June 1959, the point was 
made that the Washington area has 
the greatest concentration of libraries 
in the world. The Library of Con- 
gress is a mammoth repository and re- 
search center. The Folger Library is 
world-renowned for its Shakespearean 
collection. There are special libraries 
for the arts and sciences. There are 
extensive libraries in the government 
agencies and the universities. The 
public library has seventeen branches. 
Altogether, library services primarily 
for adults in the W ashington area are 
estimated as totaling 149 Bewie »s with 
collections of 25,000,000 volumes or 
more. 

A survey of library services in the 
D. C. public schools revealed a grim 
paradox: only ten librarians for 165 
schools, with book collections av erag- 
ing less than two books per child. 
Even at the senior high school level, 
the average is barely five. 

The school library situation had 
been at the same low level for years. 


Barbara Nolen is president of the AC- 
TION Committee for D. C. School Li- 
braries, lecturer at George Washing- 
ton University and Book Reviewer, 
Washington Sunday Star. Lucile Car- 
mack, D. C. Representative of the 
Standards Implementation Commit- 
tee, is librarian at Woodrow Wilson 
High School. 
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Progress Report on 
Washington, D. C. School Libraries 





by Barbara Nolen 


When the Strayer Report on the D. C. 
schools, a survey authorized by Con- 
gress, was made in 1949, the inade- 
quacy of library services in the junior 
high schools was underlined. “Most 
needed of all,” said the Report, 
full-time librarian in each school.” In 
spite of this recommendation, public 
interest and public funds during the 
last decade have been directed to 
other school needs: reducing pupil- 
teacher ratio, construction of new 
buildings, guidance and counseling 
services, new methods of teaching sci- 
ence and foreign languages, and new 
courses of study for personal and 
family living. Junior high school li- 
brarians, included in proposed D. C. 
budgets almost every year for the past 
ten years, were never authorized. 


New emphasis on school libraries 

During the past year, however, the 
school library situation has taken a 
turn for the better in two important 
areas. The first was the inclusion of 
a request for a library supervisor in 
the 1962 budget. This budget still 
has to be approved by the D. C. Com- 
missioners and the Congr essional bud- 
get committees to become effective. 

The second encouraging decision 
was the announcement in July, from 
the chairman of the District Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, that surplus 
funds from the past fiscal year, 
amounting to $52,250, might be ‘used 
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by the superintendent for the appoint- 
ment of eleven junior high librarians 
in September 1960. These librarians 
will each serve two of twenty-two jun- 
ior high schools. The twenty-third 
junior high school, which has a public 
library branch in the same building, 
will have no librarian assigned to it. 
Certification requirements for junior 
high school librarians in the District 
include a bachelor’s degree with thirty 
semester hours of library science, and 
appointments are being made from a 
list of certified candidates to fill these 
positions in time for the opening of 
school. 

The appointment of these librarians 
doubles the number of librarians in 
the D. C. secondary schools and ini- 
tiates the first professional librarians 
at the junior high level. It is a signif- 
icant breakthrough, after a year-long 
campaign which began in the spring 
of 1959 and gathered momentum fol- 
lowing the ALA Conference in Wash- 
ington. To begin with, only a few 
people were involved. Spurred on by 
conferences with school library spe- 
cialists and armed with information 
from the new Standards, a small nu- 
cleus of citizens organized under the 
banner of the Action Committee for 
D. C. School Libraries. Their pur- 
pose was to coordinate the efforts of 
individuals and groups who were also 
interested in better schools and better 
school libraries. 


From the very beginning, the ad- 
ministration of the D. C. public 
schools has shown interest in school 
libraries and has welcomed the ac- 
tivities of the Action committee. Care 
has been taken to keep the Board of 
Education and school officials in- 
formed of the steps to be taken by the 
committee. As a result of this open 
communication between officials and 
committee members, good working 
relationships have been maintained. 
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Organized citizenry 


In the District of Columbia, where 
there is no local suffrage and none of 
the usual political machinery through 
which citizens can express themselves 
on community problems, there has 
developed an accepted practice of 
citizen groups or committees, which 
function as the voice of Washington. 
In accordance with this practice, the 
Board of Education holds regular 
hearings at which the “organized citi- 
zenry are invited to express their 
views. The Action committee joined 
with these other groups and presented 
the case for school libraries at hear- 
ings which usually went on for four or 
five hours, and included statements, 
both oral and written, on various 
problems of public education, from 
sixty or more groups of citizens. 

Four main goals were set up by the 
Action committee to be used at these 
public hearings and also as the basis 
for talks, conferences, newsletters, 
membership drives, and many in- 
formal meetings. These goals were: 

1. To urge the appointment of a li- 
brary supervisor through legisla- 
tive and administrative channels. 

2. To cooperate with other groups 
supporting the request for junior 
high school librarians. 

3. To advise parent groups attempt- 
ing to organize elementary school 
libraries. 

4. To arouse public interest and 
support for school libraries and 
demonstrate their value through 
public meetings and distribution 
of information. 

City-wide survey 

In preparing material to promote 
these goals, the Action committee 
soon realized the need for up-to-date 
information on the exact status of 
school library services. For lack of 
professional librarians, all kinds of 
makeshift services had developed in 
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the junior high schools and in some 
of the elementary schools. No recent 
figures were available, either on offi- 
cial or unofficial library services. A 
survey was given priority and a ques- 
tionnaire prepared and circulated to 
all principals with the approval of the 
superintendent. Replies were received 
from all junior and senior high schools 
and from all except seven elementary 
schools. 

Such vital statistics as enrollment, 
number of books, staff, and book bud- 
gets were collected, as well as infor- 
mation on size of quarters, hours dur- 
ing which libraries were open, and 
needs of the various schools from the 
viewpoint of the principal or librar- 
ian. 

Certain general facts were also re- 
vealed by the survey. Since the first 
senior high school librarian was ap- 
pointed in 1906, no clerical help has 
been added, although seven of the 
ten high schools now have enroll- 
ments over 1000. Also, so far as can 
be ascertained, the first funds allo- 
cated for library books were author- 
ized in 1946. 

At the junior high school level, 
there have never been any positions 
set up for professional librarians. In 
general, the teachers assigned to ad- 
minister the book collections on a 
part-time basis are variously described 
as “a Latin teacher”, “a counselor”, “a 
music teacher”, or simply “a class- 
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room teacher.” Six of the collections 
are not catalogued according to the 
survey. In two schools, library quar- 
ters have been taken over for class- 
rooms. 

At the elementary level, where no 
public funds are allocated, the survey 
showed that parent groups have es- 
tablished central collections in thirty- 
three schools. Of the remaining num- 
ber forty-seven have classroom collec- 
tions; forty-five must rely on public 
library service alone. 

Response from school administrators 

The value of this survey was soon 
demonstrated. It not only served to 
inform members of the committee 
and parent groups, but provided sta- 
tistical data to support budget re- 
quests. It emphasized the serious pro- 
fessional approach of the committee 
and resulted in more requests for 
factual material from school adminis- 
trators. 

Fortunately, the school administra- 
tion was already on record as advo- 
cating improved library _ services. 
Aside from the unsuccessful requests 
for junior high school librarians, all 
new elementary schools, built since 
1946, are provided with library quar- 
ters, and, since 1954, with library fur- 
aiture and equipment as well. More 
important, perhaps, was the fact that 
Dr. Hansen, Superincendent of 
Schools, had included “staffed librar- 
ies in junior high and elementary 
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4-panel exhibit prepared by Mrs. Dagmar Wilson, Washington illustrator, for the Action 


Committee for D. C. School Libraries. 
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schools” in his list of goals in educa- 
tion to be attained in 1970. This 
statement was made in October 1959 
at a seminar held by the District 
Committee for the White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth. 

In the early days of 1960, commit- 
tee members made appointments for 
conferences with the superintendent 
of schools and with other top officials 
at the elementary and_ secondary 
levels. The committee was gratified 
to find that these conferences often 
resulted in positive action. The school 
administrators did not have to be con- 
vinced of the need for better library 
services, but they did need help, and 
welcomed it, in making budget re- 
quests effective. Area library special- 
ists and AASL representatives pro- 
vided more information and_back- 
ground material for these conferences, 
since the District of Columbia has no 
state department of education to 
which it can turn for guidance. 

The committee’s approach was to 
show the contribution made by the 
resources, personnel and services of 
the library to the whole school pro- 
gram in all subject areas, and in all 
four tracks of ability grouping. The 
committee collected, digested, se- 
lected, and collated pertinent material 
and made it available to the adminis- 
trators who were making decisions re- 
garding school libraries. With four- 
teen supervising directors in the sub- 
ject areas on the school administrative 
staff, it soon became apparent to ad- 
ministrators that a supervising di- 
rector of library services was the logi- 
cal first step in an efficient school li- 
brary program. 


Coordination with other groups 
The need for a library supervisor 
or coordinator was also emphasized 
by the committee in its relationship 
with other community groups: includ- 
ing The League of Women Voters, 
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the D. C. Library Association of Uni- 
versity Women, the D. C. Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, and the 
D. C. Education Association. Repre- 
sentatives of these groups met with 
the Action committee and provided 
valuable ideas and practical support. 

Wide professional recognition was 
given to the cause of school libraries 
when the D. C. Education Association 
joined with the Action committee in 
one of the nine pilot programs spon- 
sored by the AASL. The need for 
improved school library services in 
the D. C. schools was emphasized at 
the annual Spring Conference of the 
D. C. Education Association, an all- 
day meeting with exhibits, speakers, 
and a luncheon program. 

As the keynote speaker, Mary Pea- 
cock Douglas explained why adminis- 
trators should support a comprehen- 
sive library program. Mae Graham 
challenged teachers to make more use 
of library books to meet individual 
needs in the four-track program. Over 
1,000 pieces of school library litera- 
ture were distributed to the 500 teach- 
ers and school officials who attended. 
This conference strengthened the pro- 
gram of concerted action to reach ad- 
ministrators, parents, and the press, 
with emphasis on the appointment of 
a school library supervisor as the first 
objective. 

Another large and important group 
with which the Action committee co- 
operated was the D. C. Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. From the be- 
ginning, individual PTA groups and 
Home and School Associations had 
been included in membership and ac- 
tivities. In May, when the D. C. Con- 
gress held its annual three-day con- 
ference, a four-panel exhibit was pre- 
pared as the focal point of informa- 
tion. This exhibit featured blow-ups 
of photographs from well-established 
school libraries in New Jersey, Wis- 
consin, New York, Virginia, and 
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Texas. It quoted the resolution of 
the 1958 Congress in support of 
“planned school library service for all 
children of all ages,” and was effective 
in influencing the D. C. Congress of 
Parents and Teachers to adopt a re- 
solution pledging legislative support 
for a “school library supervisor as the 
first step in a planned school library 
program. 


Other activities 

At the same time that conferences 
were being carried on with school ad- 
ministrators and public programs 
planned with other community 
groups, committee members prepared 
statements and presented them at five 
different public hearings: before the 
Board of Education, the District Com- 
missioners, and the Congressional 
Appropriations Committees. 

One of the most useful activities of 
the committee was a two-page 
mimeographed newsletter which re- 
ported on accomplishments and fu- 
ture activities. Through volunteer 
services of members, this was dupli- 
cated without cost and sent to school 
principals, Board of Education mem- 
bers, school administrators, parent 
groups, friends of libraries, and mem- 
bers of the press, at six-week intervals. 

As a te mporary measure, two work- 
shops were held for library mothers 
representing parent groups in some 
of the elementary schools. The sur- 
vey of elementary schools had shown 
that schools where such volunteer 
groups existed were more articulate 
and more active in support of re- 
quests for trained librarians than the 
schools where no such activities ex- 
isted. Because of the strength of this 
support, the committee will continue 
this type of liaison next vear, with in- 
creasing emphasis on what these li- 
brary-minded mothers can do -to en- 
courage the employment of profes- 
sional school librarians. 
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Qualitative standards 

Meanwhile, to improve the qualita- 
tive standards of existing library serv- 
ices, the senior high librarians began 
to meet as a professional group, fol- 
lowing an inspirational meeting with 
Eleanor Ahlers in December 1959. 
Beginning this fall, the group plans to 
invite the new junior high librarians 
to meet with them, to exchange ex- 
periences and work out common goals 
and practices. They plan closer co- 
operation with principals, supervising 
directors, and their fellow teachers, to 
demonstrate the contribution of the 
librarian to the total school program. 


Course at D. C. Teachers College 

As a link in improvement of quali- 
tative standards, the Action commit- 
tee has outlined a course on use of 
School Library Materials to be given 
at D. C. Teachers College next spring. 
This course, on the graduate level, has 
been approved by the AASL as Pilot 
Program No. 2 for the District of Co- 
lumbia. It will be a practical ap- 
proach to the maximum use of the 
school library by teachers, principals, 
and administrators. A coordinator 
has been invited from the school li- 
brary field, and guest lectures by out- 
standing school library authorities 
will alternate with laboratory sessions. 

Another committee project for the 
coming year is the possibility of set- 
ting up two model libraries with pro- 
fessional staff at the elementary level: 
one at a laboratory school used by 
D. C. Teachers College, the other at 
the demonstration school used by the 
supervisory staff of the D. C. school 
system. Professionally run libraries 
in these two strategic locations would 
be important pilot projects. ‘They 
would serve as training centers, as in- 
formation centers, and as_ tangible 
evidence of the value of the elemen- 
tary school library. 

(Continued on Page 45) 





‘School Libraries 
Strengthened 

Through the National 
Defense Education Act 






As was noted in the article “North 
Carolina School Libraries Move 
Ahead” in the March 1960 issue of 
School Libraries, extensive study and 
work was carried on by staff members 
of the Greensboro Public Schools to 
strengthen its library program by tak- 
ing advantage of the National De- 
fense Education Act. 

The state program, discussed in the 
above mentioned article, was intro- 
duced to the administrative and su- 
pervisory staff members by the Super- 
intendent at a pre-school staff meeting 
last August. North Carolina had avail- 
able almost five million dollars — “if 
matched dollar for dollar by local 
funds” — for Titles III, V, and VIII. 
The local School Board budgeted 
$153,000 for the current year taking 
full advantage of the per pupil allot- 
ment determined by the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. Ways 
and means of determining allotment 
of this amount to each of the various 
areas (mathematics, science, modern 
foreign languages, guidance and re- 
modeling) were discussed. Status 
studies, inventories, program plan- 


Sara Jaffarian has been Director of Li- 
braries, Greensboro Public Schools, 
Greensboro, North Carolina. This fall 
she became Supervisor of Libraries, 
Seattle Public Schools. Philip J. 
Weaver is Superintendent of the 
Greensboro Public Schools. 
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Using NDEA funds in one school system. 
The Greensboro, North Carolina plan. 





by Sara Jaffarian 


ning, and project proposals called for 
by the State Plan required local edu- 
cational units to do careful appraisal 
prior to submission of projects for ap- 
proval by the State Department of 
Public Instruction. 

At a staff meeting of the thirty-two 
professionally trained school librar- 
ians for the thirty-four schools in the 
system during the first week of school, 
the Director of Libraries, who was a 
member of the Advisory Committee 
which prepared the North Carolina 
Administrative Guide for Title III, 
presented background information. 
Copies of the following questionnaires 


in the state Guide were distributed jf 


for local school study; (1) Statement 
of Provisions; (2) Inventory of School 
Owned Library and Instruction Ma- 
terial: Science; (3) Mathematics; (4) 
Modern Foreign Languages. The 
“Provisions” statement was a question- 


naire on quarters, materials, services, 


and personnel. The “Inventories” 
called for quantities of library books. 
pamphlets, periodicals, _ filmstrips, 
slides and transparencies, flat pictures 
and posters, maps, globes, charts, 
graphs and supplementary textbooks 
in the applicable Dewey Decimal 
classes. Each librarian inventoried 
her own library materials and in co- 


operation with the principal noted. 


ownership for supplementary _ text- 
books and other items that might not 
be housed in the library in her school. 
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The magazine and exhibit section, Page 
High School library, supplemented through 


the use of NDEA funds. Greensboro, N.C. 


Administrators’ Workshops 

Principals and supervisors studied 
the implications of the NDEA in a 
series of meetings called by the Su- 
perintendent. The system-wide meet- 
ings were held so that evaluation and 
plans of the local schools might be 
made in terms of development of an 
improvement program for the total 
system. 

The Director of Libraries served on 
a core committee with the Directors 
of Guidance, Curriculum, Audio-Vis- 
ual Aids, and the Business Manager. 


_ Each of these individuals presented 


information at the general sessions 
regarding the materials and equip- 
ment available for the total system in 
his area. Evaluations were presented 
which would assist the principals in 
conducting status studies of their own 
schools. The library statistics pro- 
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vided by the librarians were summar- 
ized and the strengths and weaknesses 
pointed up. At several of the meet- 
ings, collections of library books in 
the science, mathematics, and foreign 
language areas were displayed. “The 
Traveling Elementary School Science 
Library” and “The Traveling High 
School Science Library” including 
some 360 books on deposit from the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science in the city 
schools were displayed. Bibliograph- 
ies of special materials were called to 
the attention of the group. Profes- 
sional bibliographic sources were 


noted and displayed. 


Title III Acquisitions 

In addition to taking careful stock 
of what was available in their own li- 
braries, librarians assisted principals 
and teachers with the planning of pro- 
jects for strengthening the subject 
areas involved. One of the city-wide 
projects for which approval at the 
state level was secured was the “Ac- 
quisition of reference and resource 
materials in grades one through 
twelve for mathematics, science, and 
modern foreign language. This pro- 
ject is designed primarily for the en- 
richment of the program for the aca- 
demically talented student through 
the strengthening of the school li- 
braries and the development of de- 
partmental and/or classroom refer- 
ence and resource shelves. Such ma- 
terials would be used primarily for in- 
dividual and group projects, reports, ’ 
research, and investigation.” Approx- 
imately $20,000 was estimated as the 
cost of books, pamphlets ‘and periodi- 
cals to be acquired. 

Several bibliographic sources. were 
studied by librarians and teachers to- 
gether to determine quality acquisi- 
tions. One example of this effort was 
the checking of a complete alphabetic 
bibliography listed in the teachers’ 
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manual of the state adopted Singer 
Science Series for the fourth, fifth and 
sixth grades drawn up by the central 
library office and the Supervisor of 
Elementary Education against the 
school’s holdings. 


Requisition Procedure 

After several conferences with the 
business office and others involved, a 
special requisition form was drawn 
up for materials to be purchased 
which could qualify for matching 
funds. 

It was felt that the 3 x 5 library 
workslip used for regular book orders 
might well be used by teachers to 
initiate the request for books, period- 
icals, or pamphlets. The librarian in 
the school verified information on the 
workslip. The principal submitted 
workslips and a_ typed requisition 
form (carbon of form retained in the 
school) to the business office. 

The workslips were screened by the 
Director of Libraries and it was de- 
cided that all book orders would be 
placed in the same manner as those 
for regular book orders. This meant 
typing requisitions for jobbers in the 
library department for submission to 
the purch: asing office. 

Since it had been decided that al- 
most all book acquisitions were to be 
catalogued and circulated from the 
central school library, there was little 
change from the usual routine central 
processing. The Directors of Curri- 
culum and Library worked closely 
with the principals in determining 
duplication of certain titles in quanti- 
ties up to five (legal limit) for class- 
room housing to meet certain de- 
mands. Books were delivered from 
the jobber directly to the Library De- 
partment and processed along with 
other library acquisitions. 


Guidance Acquisitions 
In close cooperation with the Di- 
rector of Guidance Services a basic 
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list of books for purchase through 
Title V, NDEA, was drawn up for 
establishing department libraries in 
the Guidance Centers of the junior 
and senior high schools. The Library 
Director met with all guidance coun- 
selors to discuss books pertinent to § 
their program. Cataloguing and pro- § 
cessing of all books bought for the 
Guidance Centers was recommended 
and assumed by the central library 
department. 

The Director of Guidance was fur- 
nished a union shelf list card which 
indicated titles available in each of 
the different school Guidance Cen- 
ters. The school library catalog was 
furnished catalog cards which, §f 
through the symbol “GC” before the § 
call number, 
the book in the school. These books 
are not counted as additions to the 
school’s library since they are per- 
manently housed elsewhere. 


Library Collections Strengthened 

Each school decided how it would 
proportion its per pupil average allot- 
ment for enrichment through the 


The informal area for listening and reading, 
Craven Elementary School, Greensboro, 
N.C. 
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NDEA matching funds. The majority 
of principals and school staffs were 
favorably inclined toward strengthen- 
ing the library over and above other 
areas. 

A great deal of effort went into the 
analysis of materials already owned 
by the schools and the study of qual- 
ity material which might be added 
with the funds available. Several 
workshops with the librarians during 
the course of the past year allowed for 
display and discussion of books es- 
pecially selected for enriching the 
schools’ collections in these subject 
areas. Librarians, in turn, worked 
closely with teachers and pupils to- 
ward building the final orders for the 
school. 

The use of NDEA funds for 
strengthening these areas meant free- 
ing allotted budgets for additional 
purchases in other areas. All con- 
cerned were ever cognizant of the im- 
portance of well rounded collections 
of materials. 

The more than 140,000 books in the 
collections of the thirty-four school li- 
braries —every school has a central 
library and thirty-five trained librar- 


ians plus a central cataloging staff 
provide service — had a circulation of 
about 718,000 during the 1959-1960 
school year. They are “live” collec- 
tions. Over 15,000 books were added 
in the past year and approximately 
7,000 more were delivered to’ the 
schools in September processed and 
ready for circulation. Since the li- 
brarian serves as coordinator of the 
audio-visual program, filmstrips and 
phonograph records are also circu- 
lated from the central library. These 
are catalogued and cards furnished 
for the catalogs just as for books. 
Over 900 filmstrips were added in the 
past fiscal year, approximately one 
half of these being bought through 
NDEA funds and processed during 
the past summer. Librarians worked 
with other school personnel in the 
selection of these items also. 

From experience, the writers feel 
that it is imperative that all personnel 
in the schools be well informed as to 
the implications of the NDEA pro- 
visions, that all be drawn into the 
selection of materials, and that the 
acquisitions be planned in the light 
of need and use. 


Profile of President 


Elizabeth Williams comes to the presi- 
dency of AASL with many outstanding per- 
sonal qualities as well as a rich and varied 
professional background. Her abilities to 
organize, to work harmoniously with all 
groups and maintain good public relations, 
are outstanding. 

From the position of Assistant Librarian 
in the Los Angeles Public Library she en- 
tered the school library field. Her first posi- 
tion in the Los Angeles School System was 
that of Junior High School librarian at 
Central Junior High School. Next she ac- 
cepted the responsibilities as order librarian 
and advanced to the position of supervisory 
librarian of elementary libraries. Her pres- 
ent position is that of head supervisor of 
500 school libraries with the responsibility 
for coordinating service from the elementary 
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through the city college libraries. 

Miss Williams has received recognition 
for her participation in organizations other 
than those of her profession. She also 
is a past-president of the School Library 
Association of California-Southern Section. 
She has served as president of the Section 
of Work with Boys and Girls of the Cali- 
fornia Library Association. 

In addition she has been a consultant for 
the ALA Booklist and a reviewer of chil- 
dren’s books for Saturday Review. She has 
contributed many professional articles to 
library and educational periodicals. 

Her quiet manner and her warm person- 
ality, together with her ability for effective 
achievement, make us extremely fortunate 
in having her as our new AASL president. 
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Golden Anniversary 


White House Conference 


on Children and Youth 


School libraries are among the in- 
stitutions which can bring aisout the 
promotion of “opportunities for chil- 
dren and youth to realize their full 
potential for a creative life in freedom 
and dignity.” School librarians can 
demonstrate the importance of their 
services in helping to make children 
and youth aware of the values and the 
ideals with which the conference was 
concerned. They can assist commun- 
ity organizations in developing pro- 
grams designed to further the recom- 
mendations of the Golden Anniversary 
White House Conference. They can 
make available to school staff mem- 
bers and parents information concern- 
ing the needs of children and youth. 


Recommendations for Action 

The purpose of the Conference was 
that of bringing about improvements 
in our society and in making efforts 
to solve the problems of children and 
youth. This is a continuing process 
reflecting the hopes and aspirations of 
the American people and calling for 
meaningful citizen action. Among 
the recommendations for action «are 


Evelyn C. Thornton is Supervisor of 
Libraries, Arlington County Public 
Schools, Arlington, Virginia. She was 
one of AASL’s representatives at thz 
White House Conference and was 
asked to be the official reporter for 
School Libraries. 
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. . . to promote opportunities for children 
and youth to realize their full potential for 
a creative life in freedom and dignity.” Im- 
plications of the White House Conference 
for school librarians. 





by Evelyn C. Thornton 


some for which school libraries and 
librarians can assume a specific re- 
sponsibility. These are taken from 
Recommendations — Composite Re- 
port of Foxum Findings: 

24, That planning be based on the needs 
of children and youth . . . and allow 
for . . . opportunities for education 
. . . library facilities. 

33. That the rural physical environment 
be improved by making adequate pro- 
vision for school facilities de- 
signed for both educational and com- 
munity purposes. 

119. That the Federal Government sup- 
port a comprehensive Federal schol- 
arship and fellowship program for 
able students who could not other- 
wise attend college or graduate 
school. 

120. That State and local governments and 
private sources of all kinds provide 
scholarship and loan programs to 
finance the education of promisin 
needy students at institutions a 
higher learning. 

151. That all school plants and facilities be 
available on a 12-month basis for 
educational, vocational, and _ recrea- 
tional purposes under adequate adult 
supervision. 

152. That the physical facilities of every 
school be designed to provide a 
functional, pleasant, and fully ade- 
quate educational environment . F 
with due consideration to . . . library 
facilities. 

153. That the scope of free public educa- 
tion be extended downward and up- 
ward to include kindergarten through 
community college. 

180. That school buildings, facilities, and 
personnel be available day and eve- 
ning on a 12-month basis to serve the 
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remedial or vocational needs of drop- 
outs. 

That the State and Federal Govern- 
ments continue their financial support 
of an adequate library program for 
rural areas. 

That a concerted effort be made im- 
mediately, by school boards, college 
administrations, and forward-looking 
citizens, to develop further means of 
recruiting, preparing, and retaining 
high caliber, creative men and women 
with broad and diversified back- 
grounds for all levels of the teaching 
profession and in all fields of in- 
struction. 

That a minimum 5-year of prepara- 
tion be required for the certification 
of teachers, including . . . training in 
the selection and use of literature for 
children and youth, courses in tele- 
vision and radio communication and 
techniques of using them in the class- 
room. 

. That quality library facilities and 
services be provided in elementary 
and secondary schools and colleges 
and universities, to enable them to 
achieve standards of academic excel- 
lence. 

That action be taken to extend pub- 
lic service throughout the nation, 
with local, state and national sup- 
port, and make it available to all. 
That support for public, private, and 
school libraries be increased, and ac- 
cess provided in schoo! and leisure 
hours, so that all children, particularly 
the gifted, make reading a lifetime 
source of learning. 

That parents, teachers, librarians, and 
other reading counselors guide chil- 
dren to read_ increasingly _ better 
books; and that trained personnel be 
available to guide parents as well as 
young people in the selec.'on of ap- 
propriate materials. 


186. 


202. 


205. 


307. 


308. 


310. 


The extent of the achievement of 
these goals will be dictated by the 
American people who must be further 
stimulated to take action concerning 
the needs of children and youth. Pro- 
vision of quality library facilities and 
services; recruitment; preparation and 
retention of high-caliber personnel; 
extension of the school term and 
hours; provision of public education 
from kindergarten through community 
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college; maintainance of both public 
and school libraries because each has 
a special function—these goals are 
dependent upon adequate financial 
support at the local, state, and na- 
tional level. 


Role of School Librarians 

In accepting the challenge of the 
goals adopted by the delegates to the 
Golden Anniversary White House 
Conference, school libraries and li- 
brarians must play an important role. 
They can plan for the acquisition, dis- 
tribution, and use of materials related 
to the objectives of the Conference; 
provide materials to help children and 
young people adopt sound values; 
plan programs to help parents give 
guidance to their children in the de- 
velopment of reading appreciation 
and discrimination; aid community 
groups who organize and make plans 
for a follow-up of the Conference. 

Many people will want and will 
need information and ideas on all as- 
pects of life affecting children and 
youth. School librarians can render 
a real service by supplying much of 
this information and many of these 
ideas. Even today many people are 
unaware of the number of children 
and young people without library 
service or with inadequate service. 
The magnitude of the task ahead for 
school librarians who will accept to- 
day’s challenge — planning with other 
groups, who are working for the wel- 
fare of children and youth, in carry- 
ing the “library story” to the public — 
is evident. 

School librarians must emphasize 
the need for developing and improv- 
ing school library programs as an im- 
portant part of the educational op- 
portunities for children and youth. 
Standards For School Library Pro- 
grams will be an invaluable tool be- 
cause of the adequate consideration 
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which it gives to the role the library 
can play in the lives of children and 
young people. 

School librarians can play an im- 
portant role in making the library an 
integral part of the educational pro- 
gram, recognized and acknowledged 
as such by educators, civic and pro- 
fessional leaders, legislative bodies, 
and the general public. They can 
campaign for adequate resources, fa- 
cilities, and staff to provide for the 
library needs of all students in the 
schools of the country. 

School librarians must strive to im- 
prove the profession by urging the in- 
clusion of library science students in 
federal and state scholarship pro- 
grams, by emphasizing the import- 
ance of high standards in undergrad- 
uate education for librarianship, and 
by working hard to have everyone un- 
derstand that libraries are an import- 
ant part of education. 

School librarians must be concerned 
— not only as librarians but also as in- 
dividuals and as citizens — in quality 


Ed. note; The following interesting report 
was sent in by. one of the student library 
assistants who attended the White House 
Conference. The details as presented are 
indicative of the nature of the many work- 
shop groups and show also a keen sense 
of the value of this discussion on the part 
of the participant. 

In workgroup seventy-three which 
concerned “Book, Magazines, and 
Newspapers and their Effects on Chil- 
dren and Youth”, every field related 
to this subject was well represented. 
Two police officers, several librarians, 
teachers, three magazine editors, 
ministers, young people from colleges 
and high schools who were interested 
in various phases, a newspaper photo- 
grapher, and even a young teacher 
from the West Indies, all contributed 
their ideas about such things as por- 
nographic literature, the availability 
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library facilities and services for chil- 
dren and youth. Since the library 
shares common goals with many other 
social and educational organizations, 
both locally and nationally, school li- 
brarians must enlist the help of these 
groups so that school libraries will re- 
ceive the public understanding and 
support that will enable all libraries 
to make their rightful contribution in 
our American democracy. 

The 640 recommendations growing 
out of the Golden Anniversary White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth will require study, interpreta- 
tion, and publicity by school librar- 
ians as they work with community 
leaders. Each large 
and small, and each school librarian, 


school library, 
in rural areas and urban, has a de- 
finite role to play in helping America 
move forward in the days ahead in 
providing “opportunities for children 
and youth to realize their full poten- 
tial for a creative life in freedom and 
dignity.” 


for promoting discriminating tastes 
in our young readers. Not only were 
all the ‘professions represe ~ every 
area of our country had ¢ “spokes- 
man” and one visitor es Canada 
made many observations which com- 
pared our laws and customs govern- 
ing reading habits with those of her 
country and of England. 


It is sincerely hoped that the recom- 

mendations from our workshop and 
from all others, will have a marked 
effect on future reading habits of 
young people, and the urgent need 
for good reading materials for all 
young people. 
Rebecca Seward represented the Ne- 
derland High School in Nederland, 
Texas and was president of the Texas 
Association of Library Assistants. 
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Using Non-Textbook 
Materials for 
International Relations 
Education 


A critical problem now faced by 
librarians and social studies teachers 
is the selection and use of authorita- 
tive and reliable materials on inter- 
national relations. A survey of high 
school librarians conducted during the 
1958-59 school year revealed deep 
concern about the flood of materials 
on United States involvement in 
world affairs either available to them 
or arriving daily. Never before have 
current affairs publications been avail- 
able in such quantity. A multitude of 
organizations now distribute many 
types of materials ranging from small 
charts, graphs, and pamphlets to wall- 
sized maps and reports of several 
hundred pages. 

The need for good non-textbook 
materials becomes greater as greater 
emphasis is given to modern history 
and contemporary problems. New 
materials of instruction are needed 
which can supplement, and in some 
cases, replace the textbook. Textbook 
content cannot remain up-to-date in 
today’s rapidly changing world, and 


William Hill is currently Supervisor of 
Secondary Social Studies, Milwaukee 
Public Schools, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin. He is a member of the Commit- 
tee on Experimental Units of the 
North Central Association of College 
and Secondary Schools and was for- 
merly Assistant Director of the NCA 
Foreign Relations Project. 
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A report of the Foreign Relations Project of 
the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 





by William Hill 


teachers must rely upon current avail- 
able materials on United States for- 
eign policy, international relations, 
and contemporary world problems. 

However, the plethora of materials 
dealing with international relations 
poses several problems to both the li- 
brarian and the social studies teacher. 
The librarian must deal with the prac- 
tical aspects of storage, and non-text- 
book materials usurp an unusually 
large part of available file space. The 
librarian is also faced with the ques- 
tion, “How can the school library be- 
come a more effective ‘instructional 
materials center’ serving as a resource 
to pupil and teacher alike?” 

In partial answer to this question, 
the American Association of School 
Librarians is attempting to determine 
which periodicals can contribute to 
greater pupil and teacher understand- 
ing of foreign relations. With the 
support of a grant from the Stern 
Family Fund, the AASL is evaluating 
the value and influence of certain 
periodicals in a select group of high 
schools. The data obtained from this 
study should be helpful to educators, 
particularly to social studies teachers. 
(Ed. note: See progress report in 
School Libraries, January, 1960, p. 12) 

The dilemma posed to teachers of 
world history, United States history, 
government, and Problems of Demo- 
cracy courses might be summed as 
follows: On one hand, there is a 
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growing need for effective foreign re- 
lations education, and there is an in- 
creasing abundance of topical mater- 
ial. On the other hand, however, few 
current materials dealing with inter- 
national relations are written with the 
high school student in mind. The con- 
scientious teacher thus faces the per- 
petual task of identifying intended 
messages, considering the source, and 
evaluating the importance of every 
publication used. Basic information, 
problems in interpretation, emotional 
appeal, and reading level — all these 
should be considered when selecting 
non-textbook materials — whether for 
the library or the classroom. But it 
is becoming increasingly difficult for 


the classroom teacher to keep up with | 


and assess new publications dealing 
with international relations. 

Several organizations have recog- 
nized these problems. In recent years, 
successful efforts have been made to 
develop objective foreign relations 
materials designed specifically for the 
high school pupil. The Foreign Re- 
lations Project of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools represents a notable effort 
in the direction. More than 3,400 
high schools throughout the United 
States have enrolled in the Project, a 
developmental program now in its 
fifth year. The core of the Project's 
publications program is the Foreign 
Relations Series. To date, these book- 
lets are the only studies authored by 
foreign relations experts and edited 
for the high school student. Con- 
temporary American foreign policy 
issues are considered within the con- 
text of historical and geographical 
background. The Series may either 
supplement the textbook or be used 
as the basic instructional material for 
a unit of study. The Foreign Rela- 
tions Series includes the following 
titles: The United States and World 
Affairs, The United States and the 
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Soviet Challenge, Chinese Dilemma, 
America’s Stake in Western Europe, 
Southeast Asia and American Policy, 
and America’s Role in the Middle 
East. New titles dealing with Africa 
south of the Sahara and with the 
United Nations are currently in pre- 
paration. The Project has also de- 
veloped a Teacher’s Guide to accom- 
pany each title. Another publication 
which supplements the Series is Class- 
room Tips, self-administered material 
which gives the student background 
information through analysis of maps, 
charts, and cartoons. For complete 
information about the Project, write 
to: The Director, NCA Foreign Re- 
lations Project, 259 East Erie, Chicago 
11, Illinois. 

Several other organizations which 
recognize the problem of assessing 
materials have established services 
which summarize and review current 
publications and resources. 


e The World Affairs Council of 
Northern California, 420 Powell 
Street, San Francisco, California, re- 
views and annotates material on 
selected subjects dealing with world 
affairs. A committee of educators 
selects and evaluates items included 
in the review. 


e The World Affairs Center, First 
Avenue at 47th Street, New York 
City 17, New York, publishes In- 
tercom, a journal devoted to an ex- 
change of “information on plans, ma- 
terials, and services from private, gov- 
ernmental, and _ intergovernmental 
services for programs of citizen edu- 
cation and activity in world affairs.” 
e The Minneapolis Star, 15th and 
Washington Avenues, S.E., Minnea- 
polis 14, Minnesota, in its Program on 
World Affairs offers to upper Midwest 
high schools a comprehensive guide, 
complete with recommended mater- 
ials of instruction, for a suggested 
year-long course of study. 
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e The New York Times and New 
York Herald Tribune School Service 
Programs have enabled social studies 
teachers in their circulation area to do 
more with foreign relations educa- 
tion. 

e The Asia Society, 112 East 64th 
Street, New York 21, New York, has 
developed a comprehensive service to 
provide teachers with representative 
materials on Asian nations. 

e The American Historical Associa- 
tion Service Center for Teachers of 
History offers assistance to the class- 
room teacher in the form of summar- 
ies reflecting research and new inter- 
pretations in particular fields of his- 
tory. 

e The Foreign Policy Association, 
Inc., 345 East 46th Street, New York 
17, offers the well-known Headline 
Series and “Great Decisions” program, 
in addition to other services devel- 
oped for adult education. 

e The League of Women Voters, 1026 
17th Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. has also developed study ma- 
terials for the use of Leagues through- 
out the United States. 

e U. S. Office of Education, Division 
of International Education, Educa- 
tional Materials Laboratory, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., Keep Tab on the 
Lab — an annotated list of new ma- 
terials in various curriculum areas. 


Africa and Japan were among the 
areas covered in 1959 and available 
to teachers and librarians. 

To illustrate further the scope of 
possibility vis-a-vis materials of in- 
struction in school libraries, considera- 
tion should also be given to special 
interest publications. For example, 
Dr. Bentley Glass, renowned biologist 
and geneticist of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and Chairman of the National 
Science Foundation of Biology Cur- 
riculum Program has urged all schools 
to have at least one copy of The 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists in 
their library. 

It should be pointed out that pub- 
lications such as Vital Speeches, Cur- 
rent History, and the Foreign Policy 
Bulletin can be of equal value. 

All of the materials and resources 
briefly described above may be help- 
ful in one way or another to the 
classroom teacher. 

In summary, a plethora of mater- 
ials is upon us. But quantity has 
never substituted for quality, and 
selections of materials must be based 
upon educationally-sound criteria. If, 
through careful evaluation, only the 
best materials are used, they can offer 
invaluable aid to teachers of high 
social studies. Increased use of au- 
thoritative and reliable non-textbook 
materials can, in turn, bring about 
improved instruction. 


1960 Book Week Streamer 
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MONTREAL HIGHLIGHTS 

One of the exciting events for 
school librarians at the annual ALA 
conference is the State Assembly 
breakfast. This year was no excep- 
tion. The joint meeting of Canadian 
and U.S.A. school librarians and their 
friends was highlighted in two ways: 
an exciting report of the many fine 
programs for the implementation of 
Standards and a provocative “Deca- 
logue of Change.” 

The implementation review, pre- 
sented by Gladys Lees, emphasized 
several points which have become ap- 
parent through the state reports of the 
nine pilot projects and are thus of 
value to all planning committees. 


A Look at the Future 

“The library should be the center 
around which things whirl,” said Dr. 
Harold Gores, head of the Educa- 
tional Facilities Laboratories, and the 
key speaker at the State Assembly. 
Dr. Gores continued in this vein to 
point out the role of the library as the 
place in the school where experimen- 
tation should begin. He presented 
changes in curriculum and in archi- 
tecture which he has seen developing 
over the country in many schools and 
which will directly affect future li- 
brary planning. 

Reordering of subject matter, 
change in grouping and more individ- 
ual study, teaming of teachers, mature 
environment in the classroom, school 
within school arrangements, ungraded 
and descheduled programs, electronic 
teaching machines, comfortable furni- 
ture and quarters, the sale of paper 
backs in schools and libraries — these 
are concepts which are being tested 
and demand buildings which are a 
far cry from the “antiseptic egg 
crates” which form today’s schools. 

The school librarian can begin now 
to plan for libraries with acoustical 
floor covering (wall to wall carpeting 
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Dr. Gores and Miss 
Chairman of the State Assembly Committee. 


Elenora Alexander, 


for the uninitiated ), lead lined drapes, 
comfortable furniture. She should 
begin to think in terms of the distri- 
bution of materials to campus type 
schools; of the role of the professional 
librarian as related to sub-librarians 
and clerical help. These new dimen- 
sions indicate the need for good archi- 
tectural planning in new schools — an 
area where school librarians might do 
some exciting pioneering. The use 
of teaching machines, the constant 
expansion of individualized instruc- 
tion, the emphasis on school environ- 
ments which “give pupils a sense of 
being important people . . . something 
to live up to’, all invite new methods 
of school library programming and 
services. “The chill wind of cheapness 
is growing weaker. The quest now is 
for quality in education,” said Dr. 
Gores. “Your new Standards are 
superb. The library is the heart of 
the school. Keep it beating.” The 
educational explosion presents a chal- 
lenge to all school librarians, and a 
look at the future stimulates the im- 
agination of all. 
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A valuable addition to the very 
limited literature on state services to 
school libraries is the report just com- 
pleted at the United States Office of 
Education under the direction of 
Mary Helen Mahar (1). Undertaken 
at the request of the Council of Chief 
State School Officers, this survey is 
“an analysis of the current status of 
State Department of Education re- 
sponsibilities and services for school 
libraries.” (p. vi) Various aspects of 
the work of state supervisors of school 
libraries have been studied in the past 
by advanced library school students 
and in workshops, for some of which 
proceedings were published. These 
studies have resulted in a _ limited 
body of information about this in- 
creasingly important aspect of school 
librarianship. This is the first over- 
all survey, however, providing a pic- 
ture of the present status of the serv- 
ice in all fifty states. Legal bases for 
state service to school libraries, per- 
sonnel practices in providing this serv- 
ice at the state level, and an analysis 
of the nature and variety of services 
offered are among the major topics 
studied in this report. The chapter 
“Strengths and needs of state de- 
partments of education” brings to- 
gether a useful summary and an inter- 
esting differentiation of strengths 
identified by states which have state 
supervisors and those which lack 
them. 
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An interesting suggestion emerg- 
ing from this and other studies is 
the growing need for accreditation 
of elementary schools — which would 
presumably stimulate the provision of 
elementary school libraries. One of 
the most heartening aspects of this 
and numerous other studies is the evi- 
dence of awareness by educators of 
the need for improved school library 
services. For example, “State depart- 
ments of education, both with and 
without school library supervisors, in 
discussing their own strengths and 
needs in serving school libraries, 
showed awareness of their importance 
to education, and an interest in im- 
proving State department of educa- 
tion programs for their development” 
(p. 29). This is evidenced in the pre- 
sent study by the participation of re- 
presentatives of the Council of Chief 
State School Officers in the work con- 
ference to plan the study and by the 
expectation that the Council will in 
the near future produce a_ policy 
statement based on this survey; such a 
statement should be productive of 
tangible results for improvement of 
school library services. 

e @ e 


A most interesting regional study of 
school libraries is the school library 
volume of the PNLA Library Devel- 
opment Project Reports (2). This 
volume consists of five studies by a 
brace of research workers who have 
provided a surprisingly comprehen- 
sive background for the development 
of school library service in this wide- 
spread region. A general survey car- 
ried out by a judicious sampling of 
school systems, an analysis of the 
function of school library standards 
(national, regional, and state), a 
study of the operation of state and 
local supervision of school libraries, an 
opinion poll designed to discover the 
extent to which school administrators 
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agree with school librarians on as- 
pects of school library administration, 
and a study of school and public li- 
brary relationships make up the cov- 
erage of these studies. 

A particularly important aspect of 
the book is the extent to which the 
findings for the Pacific Northwest are 
significant for the rest of the country. 
The reader finishes an analysis of 
these studies with the impression that 
although the Pacific Northwest is 
different in its geography from the 
rest of the country, it presents much 
the same needs and problems as do 
other states and regions — in relation 
to school library improvement. A 
careful reading of this volume will be 
rewarding to any person concerned 
with school library development in 
any area of the United States. 


Supervisors and individual school 
librarians who are planning system- 
wide programs of library instruction 
should study the first installment of 
an abstract of a dissertation now be- 
ing distributed by the A. J. Nystrom 
Company (3). The abstract presents 
a recommended outline for instruction 
in geography from fourth through 
twelfth grades, with specific place- 
ment of map skills, time concepts, 
reasoning concepts — many of which 
are frequently or (ought to be) taught 
cooperatively by school librarians and 
classroom teachers. The first issue 
referred to below contains the outline 
of scope for grades four through six; 
the Nystrom Company plans to print 
the rest of the abstract in forthcoming 
issues of its newsletter Transition. 
Among other new trends in education 
is an apparently greater emphasis on 
the separate teaching of geography 
and history (as evidenced, for ex- 
ample, by news of an experiment in 
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Des Moines, Iowa in the New York 
Times, May 29, 1960). Dr. Casper’s 
findings should for this reason have 
special interest to curriculum planners 
and school librarians. 
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> Abernethy, Francis E. “The Case 
For and Against Sci-Fi’, Clearing 
House, April 1960, pp 474-77. Plagued 
about what to do concerning science 
fiction? A discussion of the pros and 
cons of this form of literature along 
with a suggested bibliography of 
books representative of “most of the 
best authors and their best works”. 
& Colbert, Charles R. “Perception 
Core School”, Nation’s Schools, March 
1960, pp 79-87. An imaginative de- 
sign for a building to accommodate 
the secondary school organization pro- 
posed in Images of the Future. Li- 
brarians will be intrigued to note the 
physical arrangements for the library 
services in this school and the com- 
ments concerning the function of the 
librarian in such a school. 

> Klingmeyer, Faye M. “Paperbacks 
and Hardbacks”, Clearing House, 
March 1960, pp 415-16. “What the 
librarian is doing by selling paper- 
backs is what she is hired to do: She 
is putting good literature into the 
hands of her patrons upon demand.” 
A senior high school librarian reports 
on the use and sale of paperbacks in 
her school, an interesting project but 
one that each librarian must clear 
with her board of education. 

> Mahar, Mary Helen. “Reading 
Aloud and Storytelling”, School Life, 
March 1960, pp 24-25. The joy ex- 
perienced by both the adult and the 
child in a storytelling relationship is 
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brought out here. A_ bibliography 
lists materials for help in storytelling: 
books on how to tell stories, stories to 
tell, and records of experts telling 
stories. 


®& OMelia, Pauline A. “Plant Plan- 
ning Affects Use of Instructional 
Materials”, Educational Leadership, 
April 1960, pp 432-38. A member of 
the ASCD Commission on _Instruc- 
tional Materials discusses the close 
relationship between planning of 
school facilities and the instructional 
materials program. She includes a 
check-list of classroom facilities which 
are basic to good use of materials in 
the classroom and also outlines essen- 
tial provisions which need to be made 
for a central location within each 
building in which storage, circulation, 
examination and use of materials may 
be carried on. 

& “The Printed Word: Have New 
Educational Tools and New Teaching 
Techniques Rendered the Book Ob- 
solete?”, Overview, April 1960, pp 
39-43. An article looking at the ques- 
tion in terms of libraries and resource 
centers; teachers and textbooks; text- 
book-makers and the “national curri- 
culum”; and paperbacks and work- 
books. Tentative answer: books aren’t 
obsolete, but a book is! In the same 
issue p. 101 carries “Focus on Ele- 
mentary School Libraries” by R. T. 
McGee, principal of Los Alamos (New 
Mexico) Elementary School. 

& Trenholm, A. K. “Materials Assist 
in In-Service Growth”, Educational 
Leadership, March 1960, pp 347-50. 
That an organized collection of ma- 
terials is a “must” is promoting sound 
teacher in-service education programs 
is the contention of the director of 
the Department of Instructional Ma- 
terials of the Portland (Ore.) Public 
Schools. Librarians will be interested 
in the uses to which Trenholm has 
put a great variety of materials. 
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& The Use of Paperbound Books 
(National Council of Teachers of 
English, 508 S. 6th St., Champaign, 
Ill.) reports the information gathered 
from more than 2000 responses to a 
survey sent to public and private ele- 
mentary and secondary schools cover- 
ing uses and problems connected with 
these soft-cover materials. 

Pm Veatch, Jeanette. “In Defense of 
Individualized Reading”, Elementary 
English, April 1960, pp 227-34. A 
critique of an article by Dr. Paul 
Witty which will be worthwhile read- 
ing for those school librarians inter- 
ested in this program and its implica- 
tions for school libraries. 

m Wigren, Harold E. “Media for 
Tomorrow's Schools”, Educational 
Leadership, May 1960, pp 495-502. 
Although there is only one paragraph 
on books, all school librarians will be 
interested in this picture of new learn- 
ing tools and procedures that we may 
be using sooner than we think! 

x* «* * 

* Cataloging and Processing Proced- 
ures for Elementary School Libraries. 


(Department of Library Science, 
Chicago Teachers College, 6800 Ste- 
wart Avenue, Chicago 21). Although 


designed specifically to serve as a 
manual of recommended policies and 
procedures for processing various 
types of materials in the libraries of 
the Chicago Public Elementary 
Schools (and as a syllabus for use at 
the Chicago Teachers College), this 
publication should be found useful 
by school librarians in other communi- 
ties. Of particular help will be the 
sections devoted to audio-visual ma- 
terials. Single copies are $1.00. 

* We refer you to the National Avia- 
tion Education Council (1025 Con- 
necticut, N.W., Washington 6.) for 
aerospace materials. Recent publica- 
tions of interest are Pictures, Pamph- 
lets, and Packets (free) a listing of 
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free and inexpensive materials and 
1960 U. S. Aircraft, Missiles, and 
Spacecraft ($1.00). Write for infor- 
mation about the NAEC library serv- 
ice. 

* You may also wish to inquire about 
a new monthly news magazine ot as- 
tro-science. Write to Space World, 
157 W. 57th, N.Y. 19. 


* “Outstanding Education Books of 
1959”, NEA Journal, May 1960, pp 
54-57. Compiled by members of the 
Education Department of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library in Baltimore in 
cooperation with “educational author- 
ities”. In the same issue (pp 34-36) 
“Bibliotherapy for Handicapped Chil- 
dren” includes a short list of titles 
found useful with elementary and 
junior high school youngsters. 

* Those who supervise library school 
students doing their practice work in 
school libraries will want to see Su- 
pervising the Student Librarian, Bul- 
letin No. 914 issued by the State De- 
partment of Education, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 

* When Children Move From School 
To School, (Association for Child- 
hood Education, International, 3615 
Wisconsin, N.W., Washington 16. 
$.75) includes a good list of titles 
which will enable other youngsters 
to appreciate the problems of new- 
comers to their school. 


Audio-Visually Speaking 


Edward T. Schofield, who has reviewed 
the audio-visual material for this column, 
is Supervisor, Department of Libraries and 
Audio-Visual Aids, Board of Education, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

e Inbody, Donald. “Maps and 
Globes: A Story of the Earth”, Ele- 
mentary School Journal, February 
1960, pp 270-73. Emphasizing the 
wealth of ideas to be found on a map 
or a globe, the author deplores use of 
tools merely to find names and loca- 
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tions. The article explores such 
ideas as (1) concepts children need 
early in map study; (2) when to be- 
gin map-reading; (3) criteria for se- 
lecting a globe; (4) study of map 
symbols; (5) integration of map study 
with other information. 

e They See What You Mean: Visual 
Communication with the Overhead 
Projector (Ozalid Audio-Visual De- 
partment, Div. of General Aniline and 
Film Corp., Johnson City, N.Y.) An 
excellent tool for the instructional ma- 
terials center. Ranges from basic 
principles to use of skills necessary for 
making transparencies. 

e Teaching Machines. Helpful tool 
or monster! Your reaction to “teach- 
ing machine” may be one or the other 
of ‘the *se two concepts, or your feelings 
may lie somewhere in between. In 
any event the librarian will desire in- 
formation on this phenomenon which 
may represent “a major breakthrough 
toward the emancipation of the teach- 
er to fill his proper instructional role.” 
{ supplement to the AV Communica- 
tion Review (Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, NEA, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N. Y., Washington 6., 80; 
$1.50) contains the most complete 
collection of data in this field.  Pri- 
marily this publication is an annotated 
bibliography, however the introduc- 
tions is most valuable in orienting the 
reader to the uses of the teaching 
machine. Another approach to the 
“industrial revolution” in teaching is 
provided in Time, Talent, and Teach- 
ers (Ford Foundation, 477 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, apply), a 
pamphlet which discusses the team- 
teaching experiment, involving the 
senior teacher, the less-experienced 
teacher, the teacher assistant, interns 
and non-professional aids. The man- 
ual also explores the role of elec- 
tronics and architecture for new 
methods of organization and schedul- 
ing. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG ADULTS 


YOU LEARN BY LIVING 


By ELEANOR ROOSEVELT. “A su- 
perb book of inspiration for daily liv- 
ing’. — Publishers’ Weekly. 

LC 60-10416. $3.95 


WINDOWS IN THE WOODS 
By HEINZ SIELMANN. A naturalist’s 
year of remarkable discovery in study- 
ing the life cycles of birds; illustrated 
with 64 superb photographs, 4 in full 
color, 


LC 60-10432. $4.95 


FAMILIAR INSECTS 
OF AMERICA 

By WILL BARKER. Illustrated in color 
and black and white by Carl Burger. 
This accurate, lively guide to the com- 
mon insects of city and country is a 
handsome companion to Familiar Ani- 
mals of America. 

LC 60-8525. $4.95 


AMERICAN FORUM: 
SPEECHES ON HISTORIC 
ISSUES, 1788-1900 
Edited by ERNEST J. WRAGE and 
BARNET BASKERVILLE. The first 
volume of a 2-volume anthology cov- 
ering the great speeches on both sides 

of major American issues. 
LC 60-7019. $7.50 


NINE PLANETS 


By ALAN E. NOURSE, M.D. A guide 
to the planets, their satellites, their sun, 
and the nature of the universe. “‘Alto- 


gether fascinating.’ — Saturday Review 
Syndicate. 
LC 60-8539. $5.95 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16, New York 
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News from 
the Hlales 


AWARDS AND HONORS 

Two outstanding school librarians 
received special awards at their state 
library association meetings _ this 
spring. Elenora Alexander, Director 
of School Libraries, Houston, Texas, 
and a past-president of AASL. was 
designated “Librarian of the Year” by 
the Texas Library Association. She 
is the first person named for such an 
award by TLA. The Arizona Library 
Association named Mrs. Dixie Thomp- 
son, Director of Instructional Mater- 
ials, Osborn District, Phoenix, is the 
outstanding Arizona librarian of the 
year. 

Four other school librarians are cur- 
rently serving as presidents of their 
state library associations: Martha Jule 
Blackshear, School Libraries Consult- 
ant, Alabama State Department of 
Education, President of the Alabama 
Library Association; Mrs. Percy 
Jones, Miller County High School, 
Colquitt, Georgia, President of the 
Georgia Library Association; Miriam 
Peterson, Director of School Libraries, 
Chicago, Illinois, President of the Il- 
linois Library Association; and Ruth 
Junkin, Library Supervisor, Austin, 
Texas, Public Schools, President of the 
Texas Library Association. 


ARKANSAS: As a part of the imple- 
mentation activity in this pilot pro- 
ject state, two group meetings on the 
school library were held during the 
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state ASCD institute. Freddy Scha- 
der reports that an especially effective 
program technique was the use of 
informal “conversations” between two 
speakers instead of the more conven- 
tional set speech as an information- 
giving device. School librarians are 
pleased also over a request from a 
newspaper editor for full information 
about school library standards and the 
“pilot project” and what this will 
mean for the state. 


CONNECTICUT: Activities of the 
CSLA_ Standards Implementation 
Committee, chaired by Marlyn Davis, 
have included the mailing of a letter 
about the standards to nearly 3,000 
members of boards of education, su- 
perintendents, curriculum supervisors, 
independent schools, state teachers 
colleges and others. The committee 
is also issuing a periodic Newsletter 
reporting activities to all Connecticut 
school librarians. 


FLORIDA: Other states may wish to 
develop materials similar to “Bring 
the World Into the Classroom”, a col- 
lection of 35 slides and a tape, de- 
signed for use in Florida, which 
shows: (1) the services of a modern 
school library; (2) classroom use of 
instructional materials; and, (3) the 
need in Florida for centralization of 
services, budget increases, and addi- 
tional space for school library pro- 
grams. Since the material can be pre- 
sented in ten minutes it has proved 
most useful as a starting basis for a 
discussion of local needs and_ the 
achievement of standards. Simple 
and inexpensive to prepare, such a 
presentation could be useful for var- 
ious groups and types of meetings. 
Florida has been designated as a pilot 
project state for 1960-61 and is work- 
ing on a School Library Improvement 
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Program sponsored by the Florida 
Association of School Librarians, the 
Florida State Department of Educa- 
tion and the Florida State University 
Library School. 


ILLINOIS: A part of the Proviso 
Township (Maywood, Illinois ) Curri- 
culum Program has been the develop- 
ment of a library curriculum guide 
which has been approved by the sev- 
eral school districts cooperating in the 
program, and which, it is hoped, will 
be the basis for a quality school li- 
brary program geared to the new 
standards. 


INDIANA: Late in spring the Indi- 
ana School Librarians Association, the 
Indiana Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, and 
the Indiana Audio-Visual Instruction 
Directors joined forces for a coopera- 
tive conference on “Improving Learn- 
ing Opportunities’. This conference 


| constituted the annual meeting of 


each of the three participating organ- 
izations and was a big step toward 
improving communication between 
three groups concerned with instruc- 
tional materials. Such a _ meeting 
could became a possible goal for other 
school library associations to consider. 
Conferences of the same general na- 
ture and sponsored by the three 
groups have been held in Michigan, 
Texas and in the New York area. 


MARYLAND: An evaluation form 
developed in the Library Services De- 
partment of the Baltimore County 
Schools was completed for every 
school library in the district by the 
school librarian, administration and 
faculty of each building as a first step 
in implementation of the new school 
library standards. A good idea for 
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other school systems and school li- 
braries. 


MASSACHUSETTS: The April 1960 
issue of Random Notes For School Li- 
braries, published by the Division of 
Library Extension of the Massachu- 
setts Department of Education con- 
tained the program of the MSLA, an 
article emphasizing the standards, and 
excerpts of a speech on communica- 
tion (books and school libraries) by 
the Commissioner of Education. The 
issue was sent to all superintendents 
and secondary school principals in the 
state in addition to the usual mailing 
list. 


MICHIGAN: A second School Li- 
brary Consultant position on the staff 
of the State Library of Michigan has 
been created by the Michigan State 
Board for Libraries. Mrs. Mary Ann 
Hanna, formerly high school librarian 
in Alabama and Georgia, was ap- 
pointed to the position in June. 


TEXAS: A series of articles on the 
standards, written by administrators, 
supervisors, and teachers is planned 
tor 1960-61 issues of The Texas Out- 
look. All library training institutions 
in the state have been contacted about 
including the standards in their plans 
for workshops, clinics and other pro- 
grams which they sponsor. Travis 
Tyer also writes that the national 
standards have been used effectively 
in up-grading state standards. 


VERMONT: Janice J. Byington, 
formerly librarian of the Burlington 
(Ver.) High School and President of 
the New England School Library 
Association, has recently been named 
as School Library Consultant for Ver- 
mont and is on the staff of the Free 
Public Library Commission, Mont- 
pelier. 
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Book 


Reviews 


This column was initiated in the May 1960 
issue, upon decision of the editorial board. 
It is our aim to present herein reviews of 
professional publications in the fields of 
education and librarianship which will pro- 
vide constructively critical appraisals of 
these books and their significance for the 
school library field. Publishers are invited 
to send books for review to Mary V. Gaver. 
Comments from our readers are welcome. 


Shores, Louis. Instructional Materials: An 
Introduction for Teachers. Ronald Press, 
1960. 408 p- $6.50. 

Louis Shores, Dean of the Library School 
of the Florida State University, has written 
a simple, straightforward account of the 
contents and operation of a materials center, 
together with clear directions for the use 
of instructional tools in the classroom. 
Three major sub-divisions of the text — the 
world of print, the world of graphics, and 
the world of sight and sound — constitute 
the organizational framework for this pre- 
sentation of a wide variety of teaching aids. 
A fourth section describes briefly the equip- 
ment and the housing requirements of ma- 
terials centers in the classroom, in the school 
materials center, and in the systemwide 
center. . 

One of the more obvious merits of In- 
structional Materials is the clear-cut pat- 
tern for orienting the prospective teacher 
(and the teacher in service, too) in what 
might otherwise well be a welter of con- 
fusion. True, the format is not as impres- 
sive, nor glossy, nor so profusely illustrated 
as some recent publications, but the user of 
the book can find exactly the data needed 
with a minimum of searching. The case 
histories of teacher utilization are there in a 
brief and pointed fashion, but they do not 
dominate the scene, beclouding the basic 
information with which the intelligent teach- 
er is primarily concerned. Pertinent data are 
assembled along a common line of action: 
“there is a definition, an estimate of po- 
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tential, some historical background, criteria 
and sources for selection, representative ex- 
amples and suggestions for utilization.” The 
readability of this volume is further in- 
creased by large, clear type, frequent sub- 
headings and short paragraphs. Footnotes 
have been eliminated in favor of an exten- 
sive bibliography in the appendix and sug- 
gested important first references for a 
ing at the end of each chapter. 

The discussion of the motion picture in 
chapter ten is typical. Motion pictures are 
defined and their unique contributions are 
summarized generally in a few introductory 
paragraphs. The extent of educational film 
use is estimated and costs of rental and 
purchase are compared. The film is given 
a physical analysis in terms of length, color, 
sound and photographic techniques. 
classifications with a few appropriate illus- 
trations follow. The process of evaluating 
a motion picture is explored and an evalua- 
tion checklist is emphasized. Aids to selec- 
tion are listed. Samples of classroom utili- 
zation are cited. Nine succinct paragraphs 
then provide guidance in the use of the pro- 
jector. The reader is not exposed to the 
threading diagrams of all the major sixteen- 
millimeter projectors. He is not prepared 
to become a film technician nor a gadgeteer; 
but he has been oriented in the fundamental 
facts about the film as a teaching instru- 
ment — not a scientific marvel. 

Almost half of Instructional Materials is 
devoted to the world of print —the text- 
book, the reference book, the reading book 
and serials. This facet of the book places 
it in marked contrast to other instructional 
materials references for teachers, although 
it is clear that several other new texts in the 
field have expanded this area of considera- 
tion markedly beyond older volumes. In 
this sense it compares — on a modified scale 
—to Carter Alexander’s monumental Locat- 
ing Educational Information. 

The introductory chapter defines and re- 
capitulates the Dewey Decimal Classification 
system. It provides an example for citing 
nearly every kind of bibliographic reference 
required for listings of books, films, record- 
ings, slides, maps, etc. It was disappointing 
to discover, though, that teachers were 
urged to use a form for entering periodical 
references which is at odds with the ar- 
rangement the teachers will find in the 
Readers’ Guide and the Education Index. 

Shores urges the adoption of a policy of 
cooperative selection and evaluation of all 
teaching materials. To re-enforce this de 
sirable aim the teacher is introduced to 
many bibliographic aids formerly used by 
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librarians in the seclusion of their offices 
or workrooms. Teachers who study this 
text will want to use the Children’s Catalog 
and many other library tools, some of which 
may be missing in school libraries, but 
which will be necessary as teachers become 
more knowledgeable regarding bibliographic 
source materials. 

Instructional Materials has grown out of 
the unified concept of administering audio- 
visual and library services. The author has 
pioneered this practice which is still con- 
sidered in some quarters as controversial, 
but throughout the book stress is placed on 
the teacher-user rather than the adminis- 
trator. The author states: “The teacher 
must know how he can effectively use all... 
materials to increase his effectiveness in the 
classroom.” 

Shores, however, believes that “the trend 
is away from the concept ‘library’ and 
‘audio-visual center’ in our schools.” The 
final chapter on “The Teacher and the Ma- 
terials Center” proceeds on this assumption. 
In each level of service — the classroom, the 
building center and the system center — 
unified practices are in evidence. The units 
of library instruction outlined for the class- 
room teacher and librarian integrated the 
utilization of all types of materials. ‘The 
subjects covered, therefore, in the suggested 
curriculum include not only the arrangement 
of books, but also pictures, slides and film- 
strips, motion pictures and recordings. The 
teacher is aided in adapting the classroom 
for all kinds of teaching materials. Acces- 
sories for storing, displaying and projecting 
are described. Comparable, but enlarged, 
facilities are delineated for the building 
materials center. ; 

In the portion of the final chapter discus- 
sing system-wide centers helpful directions 
are given on planning and housing the 
varied types of collections. The scope of 
services available through the center also 
includes facilities for production of locally- 
needed materials. Finally, consideration ‘is 
directed to the professional preparation 
deemed desirable for the teacher who would 
like to become the administrator of an in- 
structional materials center. Librarians and 
audio-visual specialists will be interested in 
examining the scope and sequence of learn- 
ings recommended for this relatively new 
type of professional position in the field of 
education. 

For the teacher who will seriously and 
thoughtfully read the eleven chapters de- 
scribing the whole spectrum of teaching 
tools, there is enough know-how to provide 
a guide through the multi-sensory approach 
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to classroom instruction. If the same teach- 
er will also pay heed to the information 
contained in the introductory chapter and 
the final discussion on materials centers, all 
librarians, coordinators of materials centers 
and audio-visualists will experience a much 
more satisfactory relationship in serving the 
needs of that teacher. 

Edward T. Schofield, Supervisor of Libraries 
and Audio-Visual Education, Board of Edu- 
cation, Newark, New Jersey. 


Thomas, R. Murray and Swartout, Sherwin 
G. Integrated Teaching Materials. Long- 
mans, Green, 1960. $6.95. 

School librarians will be eager to examine 
this publication. The subtitle, “How to 
choose, create, and use them,” indicates the 
scope of the book undertaken by the au- 
thors. In the Introduction they point out 
a lack, which all librarians have recognized, 
of a book in this field which would give at- 
tention to reading materials as well as audio- 
visual media. These authors proposed to 
remedy this lack with a book which in- 
cludes a chapter on textbooks, one on refer- 
ence and supplementary books, and one on 
current reading materials. 

Opening chapters on the communication 
process and selection methods have a good 
focus on the importance of objectives, but 
fail to establish the concept of integration 
in the several examples drawn from actual 
teaching situations. Little or no guidance 
as to choice of one medium over another is 
indicated. The concept of integration of 
materials is the most obvious lack in the 
volume. One medium after another is con- 
sidered, its value and its weaknesses well 
presented, anc its uses illustrated from a 
variety of teaching situations, but there is 
little carry-over from the presentation in 
one chapter to another, and many excellent 
opportunities to establish the concept in the 
illustrative teaching examples are missed. 

Four chapters make up section II, “Read- 
ing or Text Materials,” and it is recognized 
that these materials continue to be the most 
prominent learning resources. 

The first chapter, on “Textbooks,” is a 
useful treatment of the views of both advo- 
cates and critics of the textbook, the various 
patterns of textbook selection, and some 
illustrations of plans where textbooks are 
used in various ways to meet many objec- 
tives. Here there is some evidence of inte- 
gration of other media with the textbook, 
but only as enrichment for a unit. There 
are no criteria for evaluation except in terms 
of the critics of the textbook as a teaching 
tool. 
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The following chapter, “Reference and 
Supplementary Books,” treats encyclopedias, 
dictionaries, and atlases, and has several 
pages on ways of using reference books 
which might prove useful to a new teacher. 
Tradebooks are treated in one paragraph as 
“often useful supplements” with no indica- 
tion of great resources to be tapped by the 
informed teacher. A dubious list of en- 
cyclopedias most useful in elementary 
schools is included, and a similar, shorter, 
but more reliable list for senior high schools. 

“Current Reading Materials,” the next 
chapter in this section, includes magazines, 
pamphlets, newspapers and comics. Most 
of the justification for the section on comics 
is based upon the questionable assumption 
that comics are easy to read. A useful sur- 
vey of the varieties of pamphlets available 
is included but the list of selection sources 
does not include such standard aids as the 
Supplement to the Standard Catalog for 
High School Libraries, Booklist, or Vertical 
File Index. 

The chapter on “Creating Reading Ma- 
terials” is well developed and is especially 
strong in the presentation of duplication 
processes, and illustrations here include well 
selected diagrams. This is true of all the 
section on creating materials. 

Throughout the text there is an assump- 
tion that a library is available and that 
printed materials, but never non-print ma- 
terials, can be secured there. Both school 
and public libraries as resources of printed 
materials are referred to regularly. Only in 
one instance, however, is the library con- 
ceived to have a role as an instructional 
materials center. In the last section of the 
book there is a description of five different 
types of administrative organizations and 
one of these is described as a library — the 
center of basic teaching materials program. 
Nowhere else is this concept recognized. 
Otherwise, administration is discussed in 
two separate areas — audio-visual and library 
services. The latter is covered in six pages. 
No quotations from any official standards 
are given but the authors point out that 
they have used state, regional, and library 
association standards as sources for develop- 
ing desirable practices. A table of quanti- 
tative standards for book collections and for 
library personnel is given, and was appar- 
ently drawn up by the authors themselves. 
It is obviously based on the 1945 standards 
of School Libraries for Today and Tomor- 
row, with $1.50 per pupil as the recom- 
mended budget unit. The fulltime librar- 
ian is described as one having 24 hours of 
library science. In a section headed “Eval- 
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uating Library Services” there is a good em- 
phasis on the role of the librarian as a con- 
sultant for teachers. No mention is made, 
however, of any of the standard evaluation 
instruments, e.g., A Planning Guide for the 
High School Library Program, and the sub- 
ject is dismissed with a few suggested ques- 
tions to be asked of teachers as an example 
for a form of evaluation. It is most regret- 
table that the authors did not choose to pro- 
vide themselves with authoritative informa- 
tion about school libraries today. 

Obviously this book will be a great disap- 
pointment to librarians. We need very 
badly a book which will do exactly what 
the authors proposed to do— give some 
guidance in the selection of the most ap- 
propriate teaching aids and in the integra- 
tion of the many educational media into the 
best possible learning situation. This book 
will have many uses for the audio-visual 
program, and it will be of special help for 
the classroom teacher who needs outdendl 
in creating teaching materials. It will do a 
great disservice to all teachers and adminis- 
trators who will have only a glimpse of what 
a program in the modern school library pro- 
vides by way of teaching resources and will 
not have even an introduction to the great 
area of tradebooks as resources for the in- 
structional program. This book will appear 
on many bibliographies and on many school 
shelves. Librarians should make themselves 
acquainted with its weaknesses and make 
these known to professional colleagues. 

Sara I. Fenwick, Assistant Professor, Gradu- 
ate Library School, University of Chicago. 


COVER PICTURE 





This reproduction of the Book Week poster 
is a delightful reminder to all school l- 
brarians of an important celebration in the 
fall calendar of library events. Courtesy, 
Children’s Book Council. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
Board of Directors, 1960-61 


OFFICERS 


President: Elizabeth O. Williams, Head Su- 
pervisor, Library Section, Los Angeles 
City Schools, 1205 West Pico Blvd., Los 
Angeles 15, California. 

Vice-President, President-Elect: Sara I. Fen- 
wick, Graduate Library School, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Treasurer: Ray G. Erbes, Librarian, Reavis 
High School Library, Oak Lawn, Illinois. 

Recording Secretary: Jean Crabtree, Head 
Librarian, Garden City Senior High 
School, Garden City, New York. 

Past-President: Esther V. Burrin, Librarian, 
Westlane Junior High School, Metropoli- 
tan School District, Washington Town- 
ship, Indianapolis 8, Indiana. 

Executive Secretary: Eleanor E. Ahlers, 50 
E. Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, 
ALA Headquarters. 

Editor of School Libraries (ex officio) Jean 
Lowrie, Department of Librarianship, 
Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 


DIRECTORS 


Region I: Catharine MacKenzie, Librarian, 
Westmount Junior High School, 20 Aca- 
demy Road, Westmount 6, Quebec, Can- 
ada (1961). 

Region II: Mrs. Helen Bennett, Librarian, 
Harrison Junior-Senior High School, Har- 
rison, New York (1962). 

Region III: Arline Young, Director of Ele- 
mentary School Libraries, Public Schools, 
Covington, Kentucky (1962). 

Region IV: Trean Maddox, Librarian, Bell 
Junior High School, 6304 E. Admiral 
Blvd., Tulsa 12, Oklahoma (1961). 

Region V: Lucile Hatch, School of Librar- 
ianship, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado (1962). 

Region VI: Mary Louise Mann, Head Li- 
brarian, North Central High School, 8401 
Westfield Blvd., Indianapolis 20, Indiana 
(1962). 

Region VII: Mrs. Irene Sigler, Supervisor of 
School Libraries, Portland Public Schools, 
631 N.E. Clackamas, Portland, Oregon 
(1961). 

Region VIII: Lois Fannin, Library Super- 
visor, Long Beach Unified School District, 
715 Locust, Long Beach 13, California 
(1961). 


October, 1960 





ALA COUNCILORS 


Mrs. Lillian Batchelor, Supervisor, Second- 
ary School Libraries, Board of Education, 
21st & Parkway, Philadelphia 3, Pennsyl- 
vania (1963). : 

Jessie Boyd, Director of Libraries, Oakland 
Public Schools, 1025 Second Ave., Oak- 
land 6, California (1964). 

Margaret Moss, Director of School Libraries, 
Board of Education, 351 W. Wilson 
Street, Madison 3, Wisconsin (1961). 

Miriam E. Peterson, Director, Division of 
Libraries, Chicago Public Schools, 228 
N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 
(1962). 

Margaret Rutherford, Assistant Supervisor 
of School Libraries, State Board of Edu- 
cation, Richmond 16, Virginia (1964). 


NEW FILMSTRIP AVAILABLE 

Remodeling the Elementary School 
Library, Produced by the Baltimore 
Board of Education for the Commit- 
tee on Planning of School Library 
Quarter, Buildings and Equipment 
Section of the ALA Library Adminis- 
tration Division. 1958. 63 frames in 
color. $6.50. For sale from the ALA 
Publishing Department, 50 East Hur- 
on St., Chicago. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY ACTION 
(Continued from Page 23) 

Looking back, the Action committee 
is aware that only a small beginning 
has been made, but it is encouraged. 
It is confident that the junior high li- 
brarians, appointed temporarily, will 
justify their existence and point the 
way toward professional librarians in 
all junior high schools. 

Looking ahead, the committee an- 
ticipates the appointment of a super- 
vising director of library services who 
will set standards, coordinate services, 
and spark a dynamic school library 
program. With Action committee 
leadership, informed citizens will con- 
tinue to keep school library needs be- 
fore the public and remind Congres- 
sional committees that library services 
are an essential part of quality edu- 
cation for all children in the D. C. 
public schools. 


Announcing the new 


Guaranteed Library Bindings 
now available from 


THE JOHN DAY COMPANY 
Guaranteed Library Bindings: 


Pyroxylin-impregnated cloth—washable, col- Check the popular 157 titles on these 
orfast, vermin-proof, mildew-proof,and stain- pages against your collections. a a 
resistant find such old favorites as C. 
Wanda Gag, Hardie Gramatky, aa 
new ones as Irving Adler, Robert P 
Side-sewn and reinforced with exposed joints Smith, and Laura Zirbes. And m 
many others! 


Silk-screened covers over heavy binders board 


Designed to provide maximum circulation at 


lowest cost, GUARANTEED LIBRARY Use this Check List as your order f 
BINDINGS will withstand the heaviest wear and when ordering, always specify GU 
and tear and are guaranteed for the life of ANTEED LIBRARY BINDING - 
the sheets best buy for your school or library! 


AARDEMA, Verna ALDIS, Dorothy 


——IFHE NA OF WA. Illustrated by Elton Fax. — HELLO DAY. Illustrated by Susan E 
A folk tale from Africa about Kojo who Delightful verse with a special insight i 
traded his dove for a magic ring. 6x81, 32 the world of children. 534x8, 96 pp., Putn 
pp., Coward-McCann.* Grade Level 2-5. Age LJ, UC. Grade Level K-3. Age Interest 
Interest 7-10. Net $2.19 Net $2 


—OTWE. Illustrated by Elton Fax. A folk tale —QUICK AS A WINK. Illustrated by F 
from Africa about Otwe, who could hear what Westphal. A new collection of verses 
the animals think. 6x814, 32 pp., Coward- prose about the fascinating world of i 


McCann.* Grade Level 2-5. Age Interest 6x8, 64 pp., Putnam. LJ. Grade Level 
7-10. Net $2.19 Age Interest 6-9. Net 


—THE SKY GOD STORY. Illustrated by : 
Elton Fax. A folk tale from Africa about  BERGAUST, Erik 
Anase who wanted to buy stories from the —iFIRST MEN INTO SPACE. IlIlustti@history 
Sky-God. 6x81, 32 pp., Coward-McCann.* with photographs. The latest account @A, CC, 
Grade Level 2-5. Age Interest 7-10. Net $2.19 Project Mercury. 744x10%, 64 pp., Putnm§terest 7 


* Grade Level 5 up. Age I 10 
__TALES FROM THE STORY HAT. Iilus- a ee ee 


trated by Elton Fax. Magic tales from Ghana 
Africa. 8x10, 72 pp., Coward-McCann. A, 
*LJ. Grade Level 2-4. Age Interest 7-12. KEY TO RECOMMENDATIONS AND SYMBOLS§ Doroth 
Net $3.29 A American Library Association Booklist} frst cai 

ADLER, Irving and Ruth CC Wilson Children’s Catalogue. 6Y4x8)/ 


__ NUMBERS OLD AND NEW. What num- a. — 
bers mean, why we count by 10s, and much L yee —— 1 CK, P 
more. Illustrated in two colors. 612x8%. 48 3 Bi Sletir aed f i F v Fe 
pp., John Day.* Grade Level 2-5. Age Inter- Bo etin of the Center ne 8 Children’s BTHE 
est 7-10 Net $2.19 ooks, University of Chicago. DOOR 

* Especially recommended. story o 

—/THINGS THAT SPIN. Illustrated in two *&k Doubly recommended. 
colors. How a spinning top explains many t Eligible for Purchase under National 
things that we all wonder about. 6144x8%, Defense Education Act. 

48 pp., John Day.* Grade Level 2-5. rm In- Published too recently for review. 
terest 7-10. Net $2.19 
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ROCKETS AND MISSILES. Illustrated 
with photographs. Rockets, missiles and 


BUEHR, Walter 
__*CARGOES IN THE SKY. Illustrated by 


buter space in an up-to-the-minute picture 
tory of continental defense. 7x9, 48 pp., 
Putnam, A, LJ. Grade Level 5-9. Age Inter- 
pst 10 up. Net $2.52 


FROCKETS AROUND THE WORLD. II- 
ustrated with photographs. Rockets and mis- 
siles being built, tested and operated around 
he world. Includes a section of photographs 
rom the Soviet Union. 7x9, 48 pp., Putnam. 
A CC, H, LJ. Grade Level 5-9. Age Interest 

Net $2.52 


*ROCKETS OF THE AIR FORCE, IIlus- 
rated with photographs. A detailed round- 
p of all the Air Force’s rockets. 744x10'4, 
48 pp., Putnam.* Grade Level 5-9. Age In- 
Sterest 10 up. 


Net $2.52 


“ROCKETS OF THE ARMY. Illustrated 
ith photographs, A comprehensive study of 
he Army’s current missile arsenal. 74%4x10'%, 
48 pp., Putnam.* Grade Level 5-9. Age In- 
erest 10 up. Net $2.52 


‘ROCKETS OF THE NAVY. Illustrated 
vith photographs. The Navy’s rocket pro- 
gram in photographs and text. 7144x1014, 48 
pp., Putnam. A, CC, LJ. Net $2.52 


fSATELLITES AND SPACE PROBES. 
llustrated with photographs. A missile and 
ocket expert sums up man’s exploration of 
space with unmanned satellites. 744x104, 
48 pp., Putnam. A, CC, H, ®*LJ. Grade Level 
5-9. Age Interest 10 up. Net $2.52 


HOP, Claire Huchet 

THE FIVE CHINESE BROTHERS. IlIlus- 
trated by Kurt Wiese. Delightful folk tale 
which has become a classic. 10x634, 56 pp., 
Coward-McCann. A, ®*CC, CS, H, *®LJ. 
@ Grade Level K-3. Age Interest 5-8. Net $2.52 


OCH, Marie Halun 

TDINOSAURS. Illustrated by George F. 
Mason. The story of dinosaur’s role in the 
history of the world. 612x814, 48 pp., Coward. 
A, CC, LJ, UC. Grade Level 3-5. Age In- 
terest 7-10. Net $2.52 


CHHEIMER, Naomi 


NIGHT OUTDOORS. Illustrated by 
Dorothy Teichman. Easy-to-read story of a 
first camping trip made by a family of four. 
644x812, 48 pp., Putnam. * Grade Level 1-3. 
Age Interest 6-8. Net $2.52 


CK, Pearl S. 


THE CHINESE CHILDREN NEXT 
DOOR. Illustrated by William Smith. The 
story of a family of girls whose dearest wish 
is for a brother. 914x8%, 64 pp., John Day. 
A, CC, ®LJ. Grade Level K-3. Age Interest 
5-9, Net $2.81 


THE CHRISTMAS GHOST. A new Christ- 
mas Story for young children. IIlustrated, 
644x8, 40 pp., John Day. * Grade Level K-3. 
Age Interest 5-8. (November). Net $2.81 


the Author. From the first air shipment in 
1910 to the dramatic Berlin Airlift—and the 
amazing plans for the future. 614x8', £4 pp., 
Putnam. A, LJ. Grade Level 3-6. Age Inter- 
est 8 up. Net $2.68 


—__THE CRUSADERS. Illustrated by the Au- 


thor. The men who took up arms in a war 
that lasted for centuries. 6142x814, 96 pp., 
Putnam. A, ®CC, LJ. Grade Level 3-6. Age 
Interest 8 up. Net $2.81 


__*tTHE GENIE AND THE WORD: Com- 


munications & Electricity. The story of com- 
munications with emphasis on technical 
achievements. A companion volume to “Send- 
ing the Word.” 612x8%, 96 pp., Putnam. 
A, CC, LJ. Grade Level 3-6. Age Interest 
8 up. Net $2.81 


—7KEEPING TIME. Illustrated by the Au- 


thor. How man developed the concept of 
time and the many ways he has used to keep 
track of it. 644x844, 96 pp., Putnam. LJ. 
Grade Level 3-6. Age Interest 8 up. Net $2.81 


—KNIGHTS, CASTLES AND FEUDAL 


LIFE. Illustrated by the Author. The excit- 
ing story of knights, castles and the world 
about them. 6x81, 72 pp., Putnam. A, ®CC, 
H, LJ. Grade Level 3-6. Age Interest 8 up. 
Net $2.68 


—RAILROADS TODAY AND YESTER- 


DAY. Illustrated by the Author. The new 
look in railroading, with a side glance at the 
old. 644x814, 72 pp., Putnam, A, LJ, ®CC, 
H. Grade Level 3-6. Age Interest 8 up. 
Net $2.68 


—.iSENDING THE WORD. Illustrated by the 


Author. Methods of communication from 
early speech up to the use of electricity and 
radar. A companion volume to “The Genie 
and the Word.” 612x8!2, 96 pp., Putnam. 
A, CS, ®*LJ. Grade Level 3-6. Age Interest 
8 up. Net $2.81 


—1THE STORY OF THE WHEEL. Illus- 


trated by the Author. The story of one of 
the most important inventions of all times. 
714x9, 48 pp., Putnam. * Grade Level 5 up. 
Age Interest 10 up. Net $2.68 


—_j/THROUGH THE LOCKS. Illustrated by 


the Author. How canals and locks work, in- 
cluding a step-by-step passage through the 
Panama Canal. 65x9, 64 pp., Putnam, A, 
CC, *LJ, UC. Grade Level 3-6. Age Inter- 
est 8 up. Net $2.68 


CALDWELL, John C. and Elsie F. 
—_.OUR NEIGHBORS IN INDIA. Illustrated 


with photographs and drawings. The people, 
and how they live and work. Printed in two 
colors. 6144x8%, 48 pp., John Day.* Grade 
Level 1-4. Age Interest 6-9. Net $2.19 


— OUR NEIGHBORS IN JAPAN, Illustrated 


with photographs and drawings. Tells about 
this country of islands and its people. Com- 
panion volume to “Our Neighbors in India.” 
614x8%, 48 pp., John Day. * Grade Level 
1-4. Age Interest 6-9. Net $2.19 
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CAMERON, Polly 


—_THE BOY WHO DREW BIRDS. IIlus- 
trated by the Author. An enchanting story 
about a boy who loved to draw birds in 
everything he saw. 814x8, 48 pp., Coward- 
McCann. Grade Level K-2. Age Interest 4-7. 

Net $2.52 


—THE CAT WHO COULDN’T PURR. IIlus- 
trated by the Author. A serious kitten travels 
around the world only to find the secret of 
purring in the joy of being home. 8x8, 32 pp., 
Coward-McCann. Grade Level K-3. Age In- 
terest 4-8. Net $2.33 


—THE CAT WHO THOUGHT HE WAS A 
TIGER. Illustrated by the Author. A lonely 
little cat with tiger-like stripes believes him- 
self a misfit among kittens. 8x8, 32 pp., 
Coward-McCann. LJ. Grade Level K-3. Age 
Interest 4-8. Net $2.33 


—_A CHILD’S BOOK OF NONSENSE. IIlus- 
trated by the Author. Here are four delight- 
ful nonsense poems about three copy cats 
who sit on a fence; three batty birds who 
can’t decide which way is up; three crazy 
camels who sing and a snail who longs for 
a tail. 84%x8, 32 pp., Coward-McCann.* 
Pre-school to 2, ages 4-7. Net $2.52 


—THE DOG WHO GREW TOO MUCH. 
Illustrated by the Author. A very shaggy 
dog story about a dog who grew and grew 
and grew. 8x8, 40 pp., Coward-McCann. LJ. 
Grade Level K-3. Age Interest 4-8. 

Net $2.33 


CHESTER, Michael and William Nephew 


—__tTBEYOND MARS. Illustrated by Walter 
Buehr. Speculates on the possibilities of 
exploration beyond Mars to the giant planets 
of Saturn, Jupiter, Uranus, Neptune, tiny 
Pluto, and beyond. 614x814, 64 pp., Putnam. * 
Grade Level 3-6.Age Interest 8-12.Net $2.68 


__-tMOON BASE. Illustrated by Walter Buehr. 
The steps man must take for survival and 
exploration after he has reached his first 
goal in space. 614x814, 72 pp., Putnam. A, 
CS, LJ. Grade Level 3-6. Age Interest 8-12. 

Net $2.68 


__+MOON TRIP. Illustrated by Jerry Robin- 
son. Preparing for man’s first voyage into 
outer space. 614x812, 72 pp., Putnam. A, 
*LJ, UC. Grade Level 3-6. Age Interest 8-12. 

Net $2.52 


——?tPLANET TRIP. Illustrated by Walter 
Buehr. How trips beyond the earth-moon 
system will be accomplished. 614x814, 72 pp., 
Putnam, * Grade Level 3-6. Age Interest 
8-12. Net $2.68 


CHESTER, Michael and Saunders B. Kramer 


__ DISCOVERER: Birth of a Satellite. J//us- 
trated with photographs. Two missile scien- 
tists give an exciting step-by-step account 
of the launching of the Discoverer satellite. 
Michael Chester’s vivid text adds authori- 
tative detail to the more than 50 photo- 
graphs. 744x10%, 48 pp., Putnam. * Grades 
5 up. Ages 10 up. (November). Net $2.52 








The Famous COLBY Books 


Dramatic photographs and brief text provide an & 
ing introduction, especially for boys, to a wide 

of subjects. Also highly recommended for older 
tant readers. Grades 4 up. Ages 9 up. Coward-M¢ 


_tAIR DROP: Men, Weapons, and Cargo 
Parachute. 73x11, 48 pp., A, CC, LJ 

_tALUMINUM, The Miracle Metal. 7%xi0} 
48 pp., A, CC, LJ, UC 

_tAMERICA’S NATURAL WONDER 
Strange Forests, Mysterious Caverns 
Amazing Formations. 75x11, 48 pp., A, 

_tARMS OF OUR FIGHTING MEN. 9xéi 
62 pp., A, CC, LJ 

_tARMY ENGINEERS: Fighting Builders, 
x10%4, 48 pp., A, LJ 

—_TtBOMBER PARADE: Headliners in Bom} 

Plane History, 74%4x10%, 48 pp., * : 

__tCOUNT DOWN: Behind the Scenes at 0 
Missile Bases. 744x101, 48 pp. * 

__t}DANGER FIGHTERS: Men and Ships oft 
U. S. Coast Guard. 734xi1, 48 pp., A, Q 
LJ n 

_tEARTHMOVERS: Giant Machines That 
Changing the Face of the Earth. 7 
48 pp., A, CC, LJ 

—F.B.I.: The “G-Man’s” Weapons and Tacti 
for Combating Crime. 7x10%, 48 pp., A, 
LJ 

_ FIGHTER PARADE: Headliners in Fight 
Plane History. 74%4x10'4, 48 pp. * i 

__FIREARMS BY WINCHESTER: A Part 
U. S. History. 7x115%, 48 pp., A, CC, *L] 

__tFIRING LINE: Weapons, Vehicles, Ro 
and Research Army Proving Ground, 
deen, Maryland. 7x115%, 48pp., A, CC, 
UC 


of our 
SHIPS ¢ 
Destre 
734x1 


_tFISH AND WILDLIFE: The Story of t 
Work of the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
x11, 48 pp., A, CC, LJ 

—_tFROGMEN: Training, Equipment and Op 
ations of our Navy’s Undersea Fighters, 
1014, 48 pp., A, CC, LJ 

—_tHELICOPTERS TO THE RESCUE: Hs 
The Amazing Whirlybirds do the Imp 
sible. 744x104, 48 pp., A, LJ 

_tJETS OF THE WORLD. 9x6%, 62 pp., Cd: 
L 


J 
—jtLEATHERNECK: The Training, Weapon 
and Equipment of The U. S. Marine Com 
7x11¥%, 48 pp., A, CC, *LJ, UC 
—tTMAPPING THE WORLD: A Global Projet’ 


1014, 4& pp., A, H 

__tMILITARY VEHICLES: Gun Carriers, Me 
chanical Mules, Ducks and Super Duck 
744x104, 48 pp., A, CC, LJ 

_.MUSKET TO M-14: Pistols, Rifles and 
chine Guns through the years. 7%4xl0 
48 pp. 

_TtOPERATION WATCHDOG: Rockets, 
ed Missiles, Aircraft and Radar of our Dé 
fenses. 75x11, 48 pp., A, CC, LJ 

—iOUR SPACE AGE JETS. 7%%4x10%4, 48 pe 
A, CS, LJ 

_tPARK RANGER: The Work, Thrills m@/ 
Equipment of the National Park Range 





75x11, 48 pp., A, CC, LJ 
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Whe Famous Colby Books (cont.) 


PLASTIC MAGIC: The Material of a Million 
Uses. 7%4x10'4, 48 pp., A, CS, *LJ 

POLICE: The Work, Equipment and Training 
of our “Finest”. 7x1014, 48 pp., A, CC, LJ 

SHIPS OF OUR NAVY : Carriers, Battleships, 
Destroyers, Transports and Landing Craft. 
734x11, 48 pp., A, CC, LJ 

SIX SHOOTER: Pistols, Revolvers and Auto- 

matics, Past and Present. 75x11, 48 pp., A, 

LJ 

fSMOKE EATERS: Trucks, Training, and 
Tools of the Nation’s Firemen. 7%x10'%, 
48 pp., A, CC, LJ 

FSNOW SURVEYORS: Defenders against 
Flood and Drought. 7144x1014, 48 pp., A, CS, 
Pm, 1.3, 

“SOIL SAVERS: The Work of the Soil Conser- 
vation Service of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 75x11, 48 pp., A, CC, LJ 

(SUBMARINE: Men and Ships of the U. S. 
Submarine Fleet. 734x11, 48 pp., A, CC, LJ 

(TALL TIMBER: The Work, Machines and 
Men of the U. S. Forest Service. 75x11, 
48 pp., A, CC, LJ 

‘THIS IS YOUR CIVIL AIR PATROL: The 
Purpose, Cadet Program, Equipment of the 
U.S.A.F. Auxiliary. 74%x101%, 48 pp., A, LJ 

‘WINGS OF OUR AIR FORCE. 9x6%, 62 
pp., A, C, LJ 

(WINGS OF OUR NAVY. 9x6%, 62 pp., A, 

cc, Lj 

Each $2.19 Net. 
Complete set of above 36 titles, $78.84 net 
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OKE, David C. 
“BOMBER PLANES THAT MADE HIS- 
TORY. Illustrated with photographs. Bomb- 
ers which have made engineering and com- 
bat history since World War I. 9x7, 72 pp., 
Putnam. A, ®*LJ, UC. Grade Level 4 up. 
Age Interest 9 up. Net $2.52 
“FIGHTER PLANES THAT MADE HIS- 
TORY. Illustrated with photographs. De- 
scriptions of all the great warplanes. 9x7, 
72 pp., Putnam. A, CC, ®LJ. Grade Level 
4up. Age Interest 9 up. Net $2.52 
SRACING CARS THAT MADE HISTORY. 
Illustrated with photographs. All about the 
greatest racing cars. 9x7, 72 pp., Putnam. A, 
LJ. Grade Level 4 up. Age Interest 9 up. 

Net $2.52 
‘RACING PLANES THAT MADE HIS- 
TORY. Illustrated with photographs, De- 
tailed descriptions of nearly three dozen 
famous planes. 9x7, 72 pp., Putnam. *®LJ. 
Grade Level 4 up. Age Interest 9 up. 

Net $2.52 
JTRANSPORT PLANES THAT MADE 
HISTORY. Illustrated with photographs. 
New developments in the transportation of 
cargo. 9x7, 72 pp., Putnam. A, ®LJ. Grade 
Level 4 up. Age Interest 9 up. Net $2.52 


TON, Carroll Lane and Alice Epstein 

iCLIFF DWELLERS OF WALNUT CAN- 
YON. Illustrated by Albert Orbaan and the 
Author. A tribe of cliff dwellers that lived 
in Arizona about 800 years ago. 714¢x8, 64 
pp., John Day. A, LJ. Grade Level 3-6. Age 
Interest 8 up. Net $2.68 





—_OLIVER PETE IS A BIRD. Illustrated by 
Carroll Fenton. A pet parakeet introduces 
children to birds in general. 714¢x8, 48 pp., 
John Day. LJ, UC. Grade Level K-3. Age 


Interest 4-8. Net $2.68 


FOX, Sonia 

——CINDY LOU. Illustrated by Betty Harring- 
ton. An amusing story about a remarkable 
cow which will be liked by beginning readers. 
614x814, 48 pp., Putnam. * Grade Level 1-3. 
Age Interest 6-8. Net $2.19 


FRIEDMAN, Estelle 

— BOY WHO LIVED IN A CAVE. Illustrated 
by Theresa Sherman. An adventure about a 
cave boy of glacial times which first and sec- 
ond graders can read for themselves. 6144x 
814, 48 pp., Putnam. * Grade Level 1-3. Age 
Interest 6-8. Net $2.19 


FRITZ, Jean 

—ANIMALS OF DOCTOR SCHWEITZER. 
Illustrated by Douglas Howland. A great 
doctor’s tender care of animals. 674x9%, 64 
pp., Coward-McCann. CS, H, LJ, UC. All 
Grades. All Ages. Net $2.81 

—HOW TO READ A RABBIT. Illustrated by 
Leonard Shortall. The story of Stephen’s ad- 
ventures with the local Animal Lending 
Library. 6144x814, 64 pp., Coward-McCann. 
A, ®CS, *LJ, UC. Grade Level K-4. Age 
Interest 5-9. Net $2.52 


GAG, Wanda 
—THE A B C BUNNY. Illustrated by the 
Author..A bunny’s adventures through the 
alphabet. 1014x12, 32 pp., Coward-McCann., 
A, **CC, CS, LJ. Grade Level K-3. Age 
Interest 4-8. Net $2.81 
—_THE FUNNY THING. Illustrated by the 
Author. How Bobo, the kind old man of the 
mountains, reforms the Funny Thing, an 
animal that dotes on dolls. 7x10, 32 pp., 
Coward-McCann. A, CC, H, CS, LJ. Grade 
Level K-3. Age Interest 4-8. Net $2.33 
—GONE IS GONE. Illustrated by the Au- 
thor. An old German folk tale about a peas- 
ant who wanted to do housework. 414x6%, 
32 pp., Coward-McCann. A, ®**CC, H, LJ. 
Grade Level 1-3. Age Interest 5-8. Net $1.96 
__MILLIONS OF CATS. Illustrated by the 
Author. The classic story of a peasant’s 
search for a kitten and millions of cats that 
follow him home. 7x10, 32 pp., Coward- 
McCann. A, ®**CC, CS, H, LJ. Grade Level 
K-3. Age Interest 4-8. Net $2.52 
— NOTHING AT ALL. Illustrated by the Au- 
thor. Delightful picture book about three 
dogs, one of which is invisible. 10x7, 32 pp., 
Coward-McCann. A, **CC, CS, H, LJ. 
Grades K-3. Ages 4-8. Net $2.52 
—SNIPPY AND SNAPPY. Illustrated by the 
Author. Two curious field mice. 914x6%4, 48 
pp., Coward-McCann. A, CC, CS, H, LJ. 
Grade Level K-3. Age Interest 4-8. Net $2.52 
—SNOW WHITE AND THE SEVEN 
DWARFS. Illustrated by the Author, Faith- 
ful translation of the classic Grimm story. 
84%4x6'4, 43 pp., Coward-McCann. A, ®**CC, 
CS, H, LJ. Grade Level 2-4. Age Interest 6-8. 
Net $2.19 
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—FHREE GAY TALES FROM GRIMM. 
Illustrated by the Author. The Three Feath- 
ers, The Clever Wife and Goose Hans. 6x8, 
63 pp., Coward-McCann, A, *CC, CS, H; 
*LJ. Grades 2-5. Ages 7-10. Net $2.19 


GALLANT, Kathryn 
—THE FLUTE PLAYER OF BEPPU. Iilus- 
trated by Kurt Weise. Sato-san makes an 
important decision. 40 pp., Coward-McCann. 
A, LJ. Grade Level K-4. Age Interest 5-9. 
Net $2.68 
—__. JONATHAN PLAYS WITH THE WIND. 
Illustrated by Carl Ramirez. The wind plays 
with leaves and smoke and clothes on the 
line, and then it plays with Jonathan. 8x8, 
16 pp., Coward-McCann. LJ, UC. Grade 
Level Pre-School-1. Age Interest 3-6. 
Net $2.19 
GRAMATKY, Hardie 
— HERCULES. Illustrated by the Author. The 
story of horse-drawn fire engine that saved 
the City Hall and earned a place in the Mu- 
seum. 734x10, 72 pp., Putnam. A, *®CC, 
*LJ. Grade Level K-3. Age Interest 4-8. 
Net $2.81 
—HOMER AND THE CIRCUS TRAIN. 
Illustrated by the Author. A little red ca- 
boose who loves his work saves the circus 
animals who befriended him, 714x9%%, 68 pp., 
Putnam. A, CC, H, LJ, UC. Grade Level 
K-3. Age Interest 4-8. Net $2.68 


—LITTLE TOOT. Illustrated by the Author. 
The story of a gay and frivolous tugboat. 
7x83%4, 89 pp., Putnam. A, **CC, *LJ. 
Grade Level K-3. Age Interest 4-8. Net $2.81 


LOOPY. Illustrated by the Author. A little 
training plane proves himself the equal of 
the biggest stratoliner. 734x10, 72 pp., Put- 
nam, A, *CC, *LJ. Grade Level K-3. Age 
Interest 4-8. Net $2.81 


—SPARKY. Illustrated by the Author. A lit- 
tle trolley car cannot keep his mind on his 
work. 74¢x9i%, 68 pp., Putnam. A, CC. Grade 
Level K-3. Age Interest 4-8. Net $2.81 


HAYS, Wilma Pitchford 


~_CHRISTMAS ON THE MAYFLOWER. 
Illustrated by Roger Duvoisin. Giles, Da- 
maris and the Captain help make Christ- 
mas Day, 1620, a real festival. 612x814, 64 
pp., Coward-McCann. A, CC, CS, *®LJ. 
Grade Level 2-5. Age Interest 7-10. Net $2.68 


~—~EASTER FIRES. Illustrated by Peter 
Burchard, Little Bow learns the story of the 
First Easter. 6144x844, 64 pp., Coward-Mc- 
Cann. A, *LJ. Grade Level 3-6. Age Inter- 
est 8-11. Net $2.68 


——_THE FOURTH OF JULY RAID. Illustrated 
by Peter Burchard. When British warships 
attack New Haven, Tom Morris proves that 
he is a patriot. 614x814, 64 pp., Coward- 
McCann. A, H, LJ, UC. Grade Level 3-6. 
Age Interest 8-11. Net $2.68 


___.FREEDOM. Reproduction of 26 significant 
historical documents, with a brief back- 
ground of each. 8144x1034, 64 pp., Coward- 
McCann. A, CS, H, LJ, UC. All Grades. All 
Ages. Net $2.81 


— PILGRIM THANKSGIVING. III 
by Leonard Weisgard. A Pilgrim be 
girl meet Indians on the first Thank 
Day. 614x874, 48 pp., Coward-Mc 
CC, CS, LJ. Grade Level 2-5. Age 
7-10. Ne 

—_THE STORY OF VALENTINE. III 
by Leonard Weisgard. The Saint’s s 
told through the Roman children whog 
in his garden. 614x87%, 55 pp., G 
McCann. A, CC, SC, LJ, UC. Grade 
2-5. Age Interest 7-10. Net 


JORDAN, Philip D. 

—_THE BURRO BENEDICTO. I Ilustra 
R. M. Powers. An enchanting collect; 
stories from Mexico. 8x10, 96 pp., Co 
McCann. LJ. Grade Level 2-6, Age In 
7-11. Net 


KUMIN, Maxine 

~_SEBASTIAN AND THE DRAGON, 
.trated by William Hayes. How the 
est boy and an undersized dragon b 
famous 7x9, 24 pp., Putnam. UC, G 
Level K-3. Age Interest 5-8. Net 
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THE LET’S GO BOOKS 
Basic titles for every library collection and are exe 
introductions to the community we live in. LET 
books are especially helpful in schools, where they ca 
related to classroom trips, either in preparation fo 
outing or as a knowledge-builder after the trip. 
book is attractively illustrated in two colors. P 

_{TO AN AIRPORT, by Laura Sootin. Ji 
George Wilde. A, LJ, UC. Grade Level 
Age Interest 7-9. 

—~TO AN ART MUSEUM by Mary Jo Borre: 
Illustrated by Moneta Barnett. Grade la 
3-5. Age Interest 7-11. 

_TO A BAKERY, by Naomi Buchheimer, I] 
Nancy Seligsohn, A, LJ. Grade Level 
Age Interest 7-11. 

_TO A BANK, by Laura Sootin. J/lus. Barb 
Corrigan. A. Grade Level 4-5. Age Inte 
9-11. 

_TO A BALLET, by Chana Slavita. J/lus. 
Roth. LJ, UC. Grade Level 3-5. Age Inter 
8-12. 

-~TO A CANDY FACTORY, by Naomi Bu 
heimer. Jilus. Kathleen Voute. A, LJ, 
Grade Level 3-5. Age Interest 8-10. 

~TO THE CAPITOL, by Bernard Rosenfi¢ 
Illus. Gustave Schrotter. LJ. Grade 
3-5. Age Interest 8-12. 

_TO A CIRCUS, by Laura Sootin. I/lus. Jo 
Cellini. Grade Level 2-4. Age Interest 7: 

—TO A CITY HALL, by Louis Wolfe. Iilus. Je 
Robinson. LJ, UC. Grade Level 3-5. Agel 
terest 9-13. 

~TO A CONCERT, by Laura Sootin. Iilus. R 
ert Eggers. LJ. Grade Level 3-5. Age! 
terest 8-12. 

~TO A DAIRY, by J. M. Goodspeed. J/lus. R 
mond Abel. A, LJ. Grade Level 2-4, 
Interest 7-9. 

+TO A DENTIST, by Naomi Buchheim 
Illus, Ruth Van Sciver. LJ. Grade Level! 
Age Interest 7-10. 

_+TO A FARM, by Laura Sootin. JIlus, 
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0 THE F.B.I., by Bernard Rosenfield. Iilus. 
Gustave Schrotter. LJ. Grade Level 2-5. 
Age Interest 7-11. 
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hank 
M.caf0 A FIREHOUSE, by Naomi Buchheimer. 
\ge Img (Jllus. Vee Guthrie. A, LJ. Grade Level 2-4. 





Age Interest 7-11. 

0 A FREIGHT YARD, by Bernard Rosen- 
field. I/lus. Don Shepler. LJ. Grade Level 3-5. 
Age Interest 8-11. 

0 A GARAGE, by J. M. Goodspeed. IIlus. 
Ruth Van Sciver. A, LJ. Grade Level 2-4. 
Age Interest 7-9. 

0 A HARBOR, by Diana Hammond. IIlus. 
Robert Doremus. LJ. Grade Level 2-5. Age 
Interest 7-11. 

TO A HOSPITAL, by Diana Hammond. IIlus. 
Marvin Zetland. LJ. Grade Level 2-5. Age 
Interest 7-11. 

0 THE LIBRARY, by Naomi Buchheimer. 

Illus. Vee Guthrie. A, LJ. Grade Level 2-5. 
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SON, jm Age Interest 7-10. 

the ON A NATURE WALK, by Joan Rosner. 
son by Jilus. Betty Harrington. LJ. Grade Level 2-5. 
UC. Age Interest 7-11. 


0 A NEWSPAPER, by Laura Sootin. /I/lus. 
Sidney Quinn, A, LJ. Grade Level 4-6. Age 
Interest 9-11. 

0 A PLANETARIUM, by Louis Wolfe. J/lus. 
Beatrice Burke. CS, LJ. Grade Level 3-5. 
Age Interest 8-11. 

0 A POLICE STATION, by Laura Sootin. 
Illus. Sidney Quinn. A, LJ. Grade Level 2-4. 
Age Interest 7-9. 

0 A POST OFFICE, by Naomi Buchheimer. 
Illus. Ruth Van Sciver, A, LJ. Grade Level 
1-3, Age Interest 6-9. 

TOA RUBBER PLANT by Marilyn C. Wilson. 
Illustrated by Robert Bartram. Grade Level 
3-5. Age Interest 7-11.* 

0 A SCHOOL, by Naomi Buccheimer. IIlus. 
Ruth Van Sciver. LJ. Grade Level Pre- 
School-2. Ages up to 7. 

0 A SUPERMARKET, by J. M. Goodspeed. 
Illus. Ruth Van Sciver, LJ. Grade Level 2-4. 
Age Interest 5-9. 

0 THE SUPREME COURT, by Bernard 
Rosenfield. I/lus. Gustave Schrotter, * Grade 
Level 3-5. Age Interest 8-12. 

TO THE TELEPHONE CO., by Naomi Buch- 
heimer. Illus. Barbara Corrigan. LJ, UC. 
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| Grade Level 4-6. Age Interest 9-12. 
ada TO A TELEVISION STATION, by Naomi 
Buchheimer, J/lus. Joel Le Bow. LJ. Grade 
Level 2-4. Age Interest 6-8. 
4s. JOO THE UNITED NATIONS HEADQUAR- 
rest" TERS, by Joanna Cochrane. Illus. Alan 
Ilus. Je Moyler. A, LJ. Grade Level 3-5. Age Inter- 
5. Agel est 8-10. 
10 A U. S, MINT by Bernard Rosenfield. J/lus- 
‘lus. Rij trated by Gustave Schrotter, Grade Level 
. Age 3-5. Age Interest 7-11.* 
10 WATCH A BUILDING GO UP, by J. M. 
ius. Rag Goodspeed. Illus. Raymond Abel. A, LJ. 
2-4, Grade Level 2-4. Age Interest 7-9. 


TO A WEATHER STATION, by Louis Wolfe. 
Illus. Betty Harrington. LJ. Grade Level 3-5. 
Age Interest 8-12. 
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_TO THE WHITE HOUSE, by Bernard Rosen- 
field. Illus. Gustave Schrotter. LJ. Grade 
Level 4-8. Age Interest 9-13. 

—tTO A ZOO, by Laura Sootin. I/lus. Robert 
Doremus. A, LJ, UC. Grade Level 2-5. Age 
Interest 7-10. 

Each 48 pages, 63/4x8. Each $1.86 net. 

Complete set of above 37 Titles $68.82 net 





NORMAN, Gertrude 

__ JOHNNY APPLESEED. Illustrated by 
James Caraway. The story of John Chapman 
told for the first time with a vocabulary 
which a second grader can read for himself. 
614x814, 48 pp., Putnam. * Grade Level 1-3. 
Age Interest 6-8. Net $2.19 

—__A MAN NAMED COLUMBUS. Illustrated 
by James Caraway. A biography which can 
be read by any child with a second grade 
vocabulary. 614x812, 48 pp., Putnam. * Grade 
Level 1-3. Age Interest 6-8. Net $2.19 

—.A MAN NAMED LINCOLN. Illustrated by 
Joseph Cellini. A brief biography which a 
child with a second grade vocabulary can 
read 644x814, 36 pp., Putnam. * Grade Level . 
1-3. Age Interest 6-8. Net $2.19 

—A MAN NAMED WASHINGTON. Illus- 
trated by James Caraway. A biography for 
the child with a second grade vocabulary. 
64x84, 36 pp., Putnam. * Grade Level 1-3. 
Age Interest 6-8. Net $2.19 


SMITH, Robert Paul 

— JACK MACK. Illustrated by Erik Blegvad. 
The author of WHERE DID YOU GO? 
OUT. WHAT DID YOU DO? NOTHING, 
has written one of the most exciting, talked- 
about, and humorous books of the year. 554x 
8, 32 pp., Coward-McCann. * Grade Level 
Pre-School-3. Age Interest 4-8. Net $2.52 


VASILIU 

—_EVERYTHING IS SOMEWHERE. IIlus- 
trated by the Author. Rhythmic prose and 
pictures in color on every page capture the 
child’s wonder about his world and God. 9x8, 
48 pp., John Day. Grade Level Pre-School-3. 
Age Interest 4-8. Net $2.68 


von HIPPEL, Ursula 

—THE CRAZIEST HALLOWEEN. Illus- 
trated by the Author. All about a 400-year- 
old witch too young to go out with the other 
witches. 754x554, 32 pp., Coward-McCann. 
A, LJ. Grade Level K-3. Age Interest 5-8. 


Net $2.33 

WEISS, Harvey 
__THE SOONER HOUND. Illustrated by the 
Author. A story out of American folklore. 
614x844, 48 pp., Putnam. A, LJ, UC. Grade 
Level K-3. Age Interest 5-8. Net $2.68 


ZIRBES, Laura 

— HOW MANY BEARS? Illustrated by E. 
Harper Johnson. A story told in a controlled 
vocabulary book for children by one of the 
best-known figures in the field of education. 
8x8, 48 pp., Putnam. * Grade Level 1-3. Age 
Interest 5-8. Net $2.52 
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Order from your Jobber or School and Library Dept., G. P. Putnarn’s Sons * Coward-McCann, Inc. 
The John Day Company, 210 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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In surv ey ing the events and activi- 
ties of the past year, I realize that I 
have never had a more enriching, re- 
warding or busier year than the one 
just drawing to a close. As president, 
one receives the full impact of the 
magnitude and effectiveness of the 
program carried on by AASL. I 
should like to pay tribute to the many 
members who have served so faith- 
fully and willingly. It is through the 
manifestations of their cooperation, 
loyalty, energy and devotion to their 
profession that AASL continues to 
gain stature and dignity. Accomplish- 
ments are effected through the excel- 
lent team work of the members and 
through the superior leadership and 
assistance of our tireless executive 
secretary, Eleanor E. Ahlers, who has 
been truly dedicated to her work. 


The year of 1960 marks the point at 
which one great milestone was 
reached. Standards for School Li- 
brary Programs was published in 
March bearing the final blessing of 
Frances Henne, Eleanor Ahlers and 
other stalwart members who brought 
this tremendous project to final frui- 
tion. This publication has won ac- 
claim already and is one of which 
every school librarian can be proud 
Now, it is up to each of you to make 
the most effective use of these Stand- 
ards to develop better school library 
services for the boys and girls of this 
nation. 

Another major activity of AASL is 
the continuing program of the Pro- 
fessional Relations Committee. AASL 
and school librarians in general are 
beginning to reap the benefits of this 
important program. Involvement in 
the programs of other educational or- 
ganizations indicates an increasing 
awareness of and interest in school li- 
braries by administrators and teach- 
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Highlights from President’s Annual Report 


ers. It is vital that AASL continue to 
build sound professional relations 
with many organizations to bring fur- 
ther understanding of school library 
programs. 

In the 1959-60 bud- 
get request, our 
publication School | 
Libraries, was given 
top priority and has 
been continued as a 
separate publication. 
You have noticed 
the improved and nasil contents, 
The editorial staff hopes to increase 
the usefulness of School Libraries to 
all people interested in the school Ii- 
brary program. 

Unfortunately, space does not per- 
mit a detailed report of the many 
facets of all the excellent work being 
carried on by our committees. I can 
only say that the details give evidence 
of the cooperation, industry and high 
professional spirit that charactterize 
the work of our school library leaders. 


Mrs. Ailine Thomas, Chairman of 
the AASL committee for National Li- 
brary Week, reports that AASL state 
representatives were appointed in all 
vut one state this year. She has re- 
‘ived reports from forty states re- 
Hecting the activities of almost 2000 
schools. Many took advantage of the 
opportunity to implement the new 
Standards. 

The Elementary School Libraries 
Committee continues to serve in an 
advisory capacity to Dr. Hilary Dea- 
son, Director of the Library Program 
of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. The success 
of the first year of the Traveling Sci- 
ence Library for Elementary Schools 
has warranted a continuation of that 
program. Another successful venture 
of this committee resulted in the pub- 
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lication of a supplement on the ele- 
mentary school library in the Novem- 
ber 1959 issue of The Instructor. The 
avalanche of requests for reprints and 
the reactions to this issue have re- 
sulted in an additional request from 
the editor for help in preparing an- 
other supplement on some pertinent 
phase of elementary school library de- 
velopment. Ruth ‘Foy and her com- 
mittee are to be commended. 


The Instructional Materials Commit- 
tee completed its review of a biblio- 
graphy for the slow reader, prepared 
for AASL by CSD and YASD and dis- 
tributed this year. Jean Crabtree, 
chairman, also assisted with the Pur- 
chase Guide prepared under the di- 
rection of the Council of Chief State 
School Officers, for those schools par- 
ticipating in the NDEA program un- 
der Title II]. Her committee will 
assist with the revision of the Pur- 
chase Guide. A significant develop- 
ment of this cooperative effort has re- 
sulted in the appointment of Eliza- 
beth Hodges to the original Commit- 
tee of Seven, an advisory committee 
of the Chief State School Officers and 
responsible for the production of the 
above publication. 


Mary Louise Mann, chairman of the 
Stern Family Fund ad hoc Committee, 
made a study of the questionnaires 
submitted by the schools which took 
part in the 1958-59 project. A copy 
of the results was sent to each of the 
fifty-seven schools participating this 
year with a view to giving them sug- 
gestions for better implementation of 
the project. The chairman also wrote 
an article for the January, 1960 issue 
of School Libraries. From a more de- 
tailed questionnaire, another study 
will be made this fall and submitted 
to the AASL Board of Directors as 
well as to the Stern Family Fund to 
complete this project. 

Othella Denman, chairman of the 
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Student Assistants Committee, 
continued her fine work by assisting 
states seeking information concerning 
the formation of state associations. 
A 1960-61 roster is in preparation. 
Another significant accomplishment 
was the representation of eleven stu- 


dent assistants at the 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth. 


Much of the success of any organi- 
zation depends upon the effective 
work of its committees whose func- 
tions must be clearly defined as they 
were several years ago in AASL. In 
addition, most committees need an 
individual manual setting forth poli- 
cies, procedures, projects completed, 
plans for future activities and copies 
of progress reports submitted to the 
AASL Executive Board. Such man- 
uals have been developed by the Pro- 
fessional Relations committee, the 
Exhibits Committee, the School Li- 
braries editorial board and the Ar- 
chives Committee. It is hoped that 
other committees will prepare similar 
manuals to be kept as a permanent 
record of their work and to insure 
continuity of program. 

This report would not be complete 
without mentioning that AASL is cur- 
rently cooperating with two other na- 
tional organizations in the preparation 
of pertinent publications. One of 
these is the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association and the other 
the NEA Department of Rural Edu- 
cation. 

It has been a distinct honor and 
privilege to serve as your president 
and to have the opportunity to help 
keep the machinery of such a vigor- 
ous organization in motion. 


Esther V. Burrin 


Past President 
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BUSINESS PROCEEDINGS OF AASL 


Membership Meeting. Approximately 400 
attended the AASL business meeting Mon- 
day morning, June 20. Esther V. Burrin, 
president, presided. 

Brief reports were given by Kenneth 
Vance, treasurer, by Ruby Martz, member 
of the Elections Committee, by Mrs. Lillian 
Batchelor on the status of NEA affiliation. 

In the absence of the chairman, Jean 
Lowrie announced the Grolier-Americana 
Scholarship Awards which were presented 
by Miss Burrin to Mrs. Florence Cleary, De- 
partment of Library Education, College of 
Education, Wayne State University, and to 
Dr. Ralph Shaw, Dean, Graduate School of 
Library Service, Rutgers University. Diane 
Rockwood, recipient of the undergraduate 
award at Wayne State University was in- 
troduced. 

Mrs. Georgia Cole, chairman of the Pro- 
fessional Relations Committee, reported that 
AASL had been represented at nineteen 
national education association meetings, in- 
cluding exhibits, school library consultant 
service and participation in programing. 
She pointed out that new forms and the 
manual of procedures had been completed. 

In the report presented by Mary Gaver, 
chairman of the Standards Implementation 
Committee, many aspects of the work of the 
committee were described — production of 
materials, including a promotional leaflet, 
discussion guide, evaluation sheets, etc.; 
pilot programs in nine states; a press lunch- 
eon in New York to introduce the standards; 
preparation of a proposal for foundation 
funds to continue the implementation pro- 
gram; assistance to forty-three state groups 
planning programs; cooperation of many 
groups of librarians and educators. 

After a presentation made by Rheta 
Clark, member of the Bylaws Committee, 
the Bylaws as printed in the May 1960 
issue of School Libraries were approved by 
the membership to replace the old Bylaws 
adopted in 1955. 

The executive secretary reported on the 
activities of the AASL office during the past 
year. (A summary of this report is given 
on page 15). A report of the activities of 
the Association was read by the president. 
(A summary is given on page 52). 

Mrs. Helen Bennett, chairman of the 
Committee on Professional Status and 
Growth, read the resolution on “Teacher 
Education in the Use of Instructional Ma- 
terials” accepted by the Board in June 1959. 
The membership voted to approve the re- 
solution as printed on page 36 of the Octo- 
ber 1959 issue of School Libraries, with the 
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addition in next to the last paragraph of 
“libraries and of” preceding “printed and 
audio-visual materials.” 

A resolution of appreciation to our Cana- 
dian hosts was presented by Mattie Ruth 
Moore and approved by the membership, 
The resolution of appreciation to Frances 
Henne and Ruth Ersted, co-chairmen of the 
new school library standards, read by Jessie 
Boyd, was approved with the understanding 
that copies should be sent to Miss Henne 
and Miss Ersted and inserted in the official 
minutes. 

Announcements were made by the exe- 
cutive secretary, followed by the presenta- 
tion of the gavel by Miss Burrin to Eliza- 
beth Williams, incoming president, who 
made a brief speech of acceptance. 

Board of Directors. The first meeting of 
the Board of Directors was called to order 
Monday evening, June 20, by the president, 
Esther V. Burrin. 

The chairman of the Standards Imple- 
mentation Committee, Mary V. Gaver, dis- 
cussed with the Board the status of the 
foundation proposal and the continuation of 
the standards “pilot programs” for the com- 
ing year as outlined by the members of her 
committee in session the preceding day. 
Frances Sullivan, chairman of Reading and 
Library Service of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, was introduced and 
pointed out that the PTA is anxious to co- 
operate in the promotion and interpretation 
of the new school library standards. 

Elenora Alexander, past president, in re- 
porting on the PEBCO sessions explained 
the budget cuts which included $1,000 
from the AASL Standards Promotion line 
and $200 from Professional Relations. AASL 
was, however, granted the position of a 
half-time professional assistant to the exe- 
cutive secretary. 

Mrs. Helen Bennett, chairman of the 
Committee on Professional Status and 
Growth, led a discussion about the use to 
be made of the resolution on teacher educa- 
tion in the use of school libraries and in- 
structional materials accepted by the mem- 
bership earlier in the day. A news release, 
policy statement, and institutions and agen- 
cies to be contacted were all discussed. It 
was then voted that a committee of the 
Board meet with Mrs. Bennett to draw up 
specific suggestions and report back to the 
Board at a later time. 

Kenneth Vance, chairman of the Board 
committee charged with drawing up a 
statement of AASL’s concern about the 
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assignment of responsibility for materials, 
commented on the first draft previously 
distributed. After some discussion, it was 
voted that a revision based on the discus- 
sion be presented for further consideration 
at a future Board meeting. 

Jean Crabtree, chairman of the Instruc- 
tional Materials Committee, reported that 
she had assumed the chairmanship of the 
working committee to revise the list of 
printed materials for the Purchase Guide of 
the Chief State School Officers and that Eli- 
zabeth Hodges would serve as the official 
representative on their Committee of Seven. 
Miss Crabtree stated that her committee 
had sent out letters to more than 200 school 
library supervisors requesting information 
about policy statements on instructional ma- 
terials and had discovered that only five 
could be classed as real policy statements. 
The statement drawn up by the committee 
regarding patterns of policy-making was 
read and criticized. Miss Crabtree was 
asked to revise it and bring it back for 
further study by the Board. 

In her report on School Libraries, the edi- 
tor, Jean Lowrie, pointed out the changes 
made in the magazine this past year and 
plans for 1960-61 to include a series of 
articles on elementary school libraries, Miss 
Lowrie and her staff were commended for 
the improvements made in the magazine. 

The second meeting of the Board was 
held Tuesday afternoon, at which time the 
AASL program as related to the ALA Goals 
for Action, the statistics needed in the 
school library field, and federal legislation 
relating to school libraries were all discussed 
in some detail. 

Mrs. Margaret Hayes Grazier, chairman 
of the Secondary School Libraries Commit- 
tee, reviewed the outline proposed for a 
joint publication with the National Science 
Teachers Association. The draft was ap- 
proved with minor changes. 

In her report of the activities of the AASL 
International Relations Committee, Nancy 
Jane Day, chairman, stated that the list of 
“Going Places” — names of school librarians 
in foreign countries for U. S. personnel to 
visit — was in the process of revision. The 
Board approved mimeographing of this list 
instead of printing for the present, due to 
the cut in budget. 

Reports were given by Eloise Rue, chair- 
man of the Publications Committee, on the 
many contacts made with library and edu- 
cational periodicals with regard to placing 
of articles; by Ethel Leigh Joyner, co-author 
with a representative from the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association on a 
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leaflet entitled Librarians and Counselors 
Working Together; by the executive secre- 
tary on the progress of the leaflet to be 
published jointly with the NEA Department 
of Rural Education; by Carolyn Whitenack 
on the tentative contents for the February 
1961 ALA Bulletin, for which she will be 
guest editor. 

After a report given by Miss Whitenack 
on the Educational Media Council, on 
which ALA is represented, it was voted that 
the AASL-ACRL-DAVI Joint Committee be 
continued for one year in an inactive state 
until it is known what the work of the 
Educational Media Council will be. 

Miss Alexander announced that Charlotte 
Coye would replace her as chairman of the 
State Assembly Planning Committee and 
would notify the members about the pro- 
vision in the new Bylaws that the repre- 
sentatives to the State Assembly in the fu- 
ture will be elected or appointed by the 
state associations and serve for a three-year 
term. It was suggested that these terms 
be staggered for one, two and three years 
in each region in order to have continuity. 

It was voted that a job analysis for the 
new position of professional assistant to 
the executive secretary be made by a com- 
mittee of the Board. It was voted that the 
committee for the Revision of the 1945 
Standards be dismissed with thanks. 

The new Board convened Thursday eve- 
ning, with Elizabeth Williams, president, 
presiding. 

The chairman of the Elementary School 
Libraries Committee, Ruth Foy, reported on 
the meetings of her committee with Dr. Hil- 
ary Deason of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science and with the 
editors of Instructor magazine, with both 
of whom projects are being developed. Sug- 
gestions were made by the Board for other 
activities for the committee. 

Jane Strebel, chairman of the Awards and 
Scholarships Committee, reported that the 
ALA Executive Board had requested that 
AASL not contact publishers with regard 
to initiating additional scholarships for 
school librarians at the present time. Sug- 
gestions relating to workng with the State 
Assembly and the PTA scholarship pro- 
gram were made to Miss Strebel. 

After the report on the White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth given by 
Miss Burrin, it was voted that follow-up 
activities be assigned to the Committee on 
the Improvement and Extension of School 
Library Services. 

Elinor Yungmeyer, in the absence of the 
chairman, Bernice Wiese, reported on the 
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meeting of the subcommittee on Planning 
School Library Quarters of the LAD Build- 
ings and Equipment Section. Board mem- 
bers expressed deep concern about the need 
for newer materials in this area and made 
suggestions regarding revision of biblio- 
graphies, leaflets and ALA publications. 

Under the leadership of Mary Helen Ma- 
har, Specialist for School and Children’s Li- 
braries, U. S. Office of Education, possible 
projects under Title VII of the NDEA were 
discussed. Miss Ahlers reported on a recent 
conference with Walter Stone of the USOE, 
to whom suggestions had been made dur- 
ing the preceding year. It was voted that 
the executive secretary point out again the 
continuing interest of AASL in a status sur- 
vey of school libraries as instructional ma- 
terials centers and in the development of 
films at both the elementary and secondary 
levels. 

The resolution adopted by the Trustees 
June 20 on the responsibilities of boards of 
education for school libraries was enthu- 
siastically approved by the Board and sug- 
gestions were made to the president and exe- 
cutive secretary about its use. 

Mary Louise Mann, chairman of the 
Stern Family Fund Magazine Project, re- 
ported on the success of the project during 
the second year and announced its ter- 
mination. An evaluation of the project will 
be made in the fall. The Board requested 
that a letter of thanks be sent to the Stern 
Family Fund. 

Lois Fannin, member of the newly created 
ALA Special Committee on Interrelated Li- 
brary Services to Students, reported on the 
meeting the committee had had and the 
questionnaire proposed for use in a survey 
of library services to this age group. 

Miss Mahar reported on U. S. Office of 
Education studies either completed or in 
process relating to school libraries and asked 
for comments from the Board on the ques- 
tionnaire she had tentatively drawn up. 

Miss Williams outlined the AASL ac- 
tivities planned at the NEA conference in 
Los Angeles the following week. A sum of 
$100 from the Exhibits Round Table gift 
was voted to help defray expenses for 
Carolyn Whitenack to attend the conference 
in order to speak on AASL departmental 
status before the NEA Representative As- 
sembly. 

Plans for the Cleveland Conference were 
discussed briefly and suggestions were made 
to Sara Fenwick, vice-president and_pro- 
gram chairman. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Eleanor E. Ahlers, Executive Secretary 
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Presidents of the United States, will be 
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